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OME years ago I was visiting the 

principal of a Midwestern school. 
We were chatting in his office when 
the door opened and in walked a 
great amazon of a woman, the likes 
of which I had never seen. I am six 
feet tall, and she towered three or 
four inches above me; she must have 
out-circumferenced me by a foot or 
more. After exchanging greetings with 
the principal—I noticed him slink 
down a little behind his desk, so I 
quietly glided over until I was behind 
the file cabinet—she walked to the 
middle of the room and swung 
around, shifting her weight restlessly 
from one foot to the other as though 
she had just entered the arena and 
was looking for someone to wave a 
red cape. Someone did. There were 
two small boys sitting on a bench 
in the office, obviously awaiting the 


* Paper presented October 31, 1958 at the 
Institute on Corrections, sponsored by the 
University of Missouri’s School of Social 
Work, School of Law, and Division of Con- 
tinuing Education. 
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great hour of judgment for some mis- 
demeanor. One of them began ner- 
vously twirling his cap. This was a 
mistake. She focused on the two boys. 

“Who are these boys waiting here?” 
The principal opened his mouth to 
speak, but it was promptly closed. 

“The boys will answer me. What 
are you waiting for?” The braver one 
finally found his wits and his tongue 
sufficiently to mumble something 
about seeing the principal. 

“And you there swinging your cap 
—what are you swinging your cap for, 
boy? STAND UP WHEN A LADY 
SPEAKS TO YOU!” Both boys whip- 
ped to attention and, trembling be- 
fore this awe-inspiring presence, gave 
an account of their sins—fighting on 
the playground, as I remember. She 
described vividly the dire consequen- 
ces which would befall them in case 
of a second offense and then ordered 
them back to class. The principal 
meekly mumbled that he was too 
busy to see them anyhow. 
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After she had left and I ventured 
out from behind the file cabinet, I 
learned that this leviathan held a 
state-level job in school administra- 
tion, had a doctor’s degree in educa- 
tion, and had achieved considerable 
recognition for her research in child 
psychology. 

On another occasion I had returned 
an adolescent parole violator to the 
training school for a hearing before 
the parole board, which would de- 
termine whether he should be recom- 
mitted. He waited outside the board 
room while we discussed his case in- 
side. The administrator addressed the 
staff psychologist: “What seems to be 
the matter with this kid? Why can’t 
he get along?” 

The psychologist thumbed through 
his report for a minute: “Well, above 
everything else, I’d say he has an ex- 
tremely poor self-concept. Although 
he’s tall, good looking, and intelligent, 
he’s convinced that he is stupid, ugly, 
undesirable, and worthless. Anything 
that we can do to give him a better 
opinion of himself will be a step in 
the right direction.” 

Then we called the boy in. The 
administrator stood the boy at atten- 
tion before his desk and proceeded 
for fifteen minutes to give him the 
worst “chewing out” I have heard 
since leaving the army. He concluded 
the excoriation with these classic 
words: “...and J think that you’re 
a no-good, worthless bum.” 

Now you don’t have to be a psy- 
chiatrist to figure out that this is not 
the way to enhance a person’s self- 
concept. Yet I have heard this same 
administrator stand before _profes- 
sional groups and lecture on The 
Needs of Children and on Under- 
standing the Disturbed Child—lec- 
tures showing a rare depth of insight 
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and understanding, lectures I’d be 
proud to have authored. 


Our Wayward Emotions 


Why have I related these two “suc. 
cess” stories? What can they possibly 
contribute to an understanding of 
correction? The point is this: neither 
of these people was “dumb” or mis. 
informed or untrained. They did not 
lack understanding of behavior prin- 
ciples or personality dynamics. Yet 
they clearly violated simple and basic 
principles which they could explain 
inside out. Weren’t they a little in- 
consistent, or perhaps even abnormal? 
No. Karen Horney says: ‘Normal 
people do not know where they stand; 
they make compromises without be- 
ing aware of doing so; they are in- 
volved in contradictions without 
knowing it.”! Now here’s a disturbing 
thought: If Horney is correct, then 
even normal people like you and me 
might behave contrary to our know! 
edge. 

Some years ago I read Baruch’s 
book, New Ways in _ Discipline. 
Among other things, she advocates 
encouraging children to express their 
feelings—even when they are angry 
with us—and trying to show we un- 
derstand these feelings. I liked it so 
much I brought it home for my wife to 
read—after all, she could use a little 
of this kind of advice. After she had 
read to about Chapter Three, we sat 
down to lunch, and my three-year-old 
began playing some kind of sloppy 
game with her milk. When I made her 
stop, she started to leave the table, 
her little face all puckery and weepy: 
“I don’t like you,” she said. I gave 
her a shake, waggled my big fat fin- 
ger in her face and laid down the law: 
“I won't tolerate that kind of talk!” 


1Karen Horney, Our Inner Conflicts, New 
York, W. W. Norton, 1945. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE USE OF AUTHORITY 


You see, it was my wife who needed 
to read the book. 

We are involved in contradictions 
without knowing it. I got an “A” in 
the class where I was reading the 
book, yet my feelings would not let 
me apply this knowledge. I loved my 
little three-year-old very tenderly, and 
it disturbed me to hear her say she 
didn’t love me. I couldn’t stop her 
feeling that way, but I could forbid 
her to say so, and that was what dis- 
turbed me. How could I do such a 
thing? I suggest this as an explana- 
tion: We behave not only according 
to our knowledge of things and peo- 
ple, but also according to our feelings 
about them—and about ourselves. 
“The ignorant and the learned,” says 
Gantt, “act almost identically when 
emotionally aroused.” His statement 
applies even when I’m not having a 
temper tantrum or a crying jag. All 
of my feelings are constantly standing 
by, ready for service at a moment's 
notice, and my feelings about status 
or sex or aggression or authority read- 
ily become activated and influence 
my behavior whenever I encounter 
situations concerning status or sex 
or aggression or authority. The most 
important thing I can ever learn, 
therefore, is to understand myself. 
This is not a new idea; 2,000 years 
ago Socrates said that to be educated 
is to know oneself. 

You will recall that I said the 
amazon and the training school direc- 
tor were well trained; I did not say 
they were well educated. John Dewey 
makes a nice distinction:’ A horse can 
be trained to perform the right re- 
sponses in the right situations; an 
exceptionally bright parrot could 


2W. H. Gantt, Psychosomatic Medicine 
Monograph, Vol. 3, Nos. III-IV, 1944. 

*John Dewey, Democracy and Education, 
New York, Macmillan, 1916. 
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likely be trained to lecture on the 
needs of children. But we are not 
educated, says Dewey, until we see 
the relationship between the principle 
and the act, between the means and 
the end; i.e., until it has meaning for 
us. And there can be no true meaning 
for us so long as our wayward emo- 
tions, rather than our knowledge, 
direct our behavior. 


Childhood Authority Situations 

With this orientation, then, let us 
consider some of our feelings about 
authority. When I told you the story 
about the amazon and the schoolboys, 
with whom did you identify, the lady 
or the kids? How many of you 
were cheering for the massive matron? 
No one. How many of you were on 
the side of the boys? Everyone. Now 
let me venture a guess as to why this 
was so. I will venture that you saw 
yourself as a child sweating it out in 
the presence of some person in au- 
thority and that the amazon reminded 
you of someone in your early child- 
hood who handled situations as this 
lady did. I’d like you to recall some of 
the feelings you had on those occa- 
sions. Were you afraid? Angry? Re- 
sentful? Rebellious? Did you spend 
hours afterward plotting revenge? 
Did you fantasy the violent demise 
of the authority figure? Did you take 
these feelings out on some other per- 
son or animal or object? Don’t these 
feelings still arise when you are faced 
with a threatening authority-situa- 
tion? “So what?” you say. “Everyone 
has negative feelings. What’s wrong 
with negative feelings?” Absolutely 
nothing—if you don’t try to kid your- 
self about having them. But the mo- 
ment you deny them, cover them up, 
or disguise them, your work suffers, 
which means that your parolees and 
probationers suffer. Let’s consider 
some examples of this: 
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One day when I was about halfway 
through the fifth grade, the principal 
moved me into the sixth grade. Every 
kid in there was one to three years 
older than I—and bigger. There wasn’t 
a kid in the entire class that I could 
lick, and I suddenly discovered what 
it was like to be the runt pig in a 
litter. The first day, the kids informed 
me of a track meet at the fairgrounds 
nearby, to be held after school in my 
honor. Well, the first thing they did 
after the guest of honor arrived was 
to beat him up. Then they scattered 
his books all over the playground, 
took off his pants, and hung them on 
the fairgrounds fence. 1 suffered such 
indignities for the next three years. 
Today, the one form of behavior I 
simply can’t tolerate is bullying. Now 
suppose I fool myself about this: 
“Sure, I like all kids; I can accept 
bullies as well as any other.” So Joe 
Brown, a bully, is coming up for 
parole. Of course, I won’t think he’s 
ready, and I'll have loads of evidence 
to document this conviction. Or may- 
be I’m writing his presentence report, 
and I recommend against probation. 
It’s significant that in each case I will 
be particularly careful to supply an 
overabundance of evidence to support 
my recommendation. The parole 
board or judge will believe that I’ve 
made an unusually careful and ob- 
jective study; actually, my report will 
be based on an emotionally deter- 
mined judgment. But emotion can 
work the other way too. I try so hard 
to convince myself that I’m impartial 
that I lean over backward to avoid 
obeying my impulses—and go to the 
other extreme. The parolee who is 
a bully can get away with anything; 
I won’t report him, since this would 
prove I don’t like bullies. 
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Authority: Too Much and 
Too Little 
Everyone has had some unhappy 
experiences with authority figures, 
All of us still retain some of these 
old feelings and carry them into our 
daily correctional work. How do we 


recognize them? Occasionally we see | 


a parole officer who has a need to 
control, to dominate, and to sub- 
jugate. He acts like our amazon and 
probably for the same reason: it’s 
easy to see how a person who has been 
dominated can find gratification in 
dominating others. That’s what must 
have gone on in the man described 
to me in a conversation in a small 
mining town: “The kind of probation 
officer we need is one like Mr. Ace, 
who was here about twelve years 
ago—Wild Bill Ace, they called him. 
Well over six feet, weighed 220, did- 
n’t have an ounce of fat on him. He 
had a bushy black beard and always 
let his whiskers grow about an inch 
and a half long, just to scare hell out 
of the kids. Now, brother, when that 
guy said ‘Jump,’ those kids jumped.” 

On the other hand, Mr. King, a 
work supervisor in a boys’ institution, 
weighs only 130 and never scared any- 
body—except when he was a Marine 
corporal. He says: “These kids should 
be made to march in columns and in 
step wherever they go; they should 
salute when they want to speak, and 
not speak until they're called on. They 
should address us as ‘Sir’—’yes, Sir; 
good morning, Sir; goodbye, Sir.” Now 
whose needs were being expressed 
here—those of Mr. King the child or 
Mr. King the adult? Where did these 
needs originate? It isn’t hard to visu- 
alize an undersized youth who once 


found gratification in military au- 


thority and now wishes to repeat a 
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satisfying experience. 

More commonly, however, we cor- 
rectional workers lean over backward 
to avoid the appearance of author- 
ity. This, too, can be harmful. Mr. 
Queen, a student worker in an in- 
stitution, notifies a boy to come in 
to discuss a violation. Mr. Queen not 
only forgets about the appointment 
but schedules another for the same 
time and then forgets that one too. 

Similarly, the parole board asks Mr. 
Jack, the parole officer, to pick up 
Lippy Lopez for reconsideration of 
his parole status. Lippy got his nick- 
name because he is adept at arguing, 
backtalking, and haranguing; physi- 
cally, he is harmless. Mr. Jack decides 
he really must make a trip out of 
town, so he asks the sheriff's office to 
make the pickup. They do so; Lippy 
sounds off as usual, and the arresting 
officer hits him in the mouth with his 
flashlight, breaking off a front tooth. 

Why do you suppose these two 
workers found it necessary to avoid 
doing their jobs? Would Mr. Queen 
have forgotten his appointment if it 
had been his duty to tell the boy he 
was approved for release? Would Mr. 
Jack have found it necessary to leave 
town and send a sheriff's officer to in- 
form the boy that he’d been O.K.’d 
for a driver’s license? 

Authority figures, they believe, are 
bad; they frighten, they subjugate, 
they hurt; people hate them: “I don’t 
want to frighten, to subjugate, or to 
hurt; I want people to like me. There- 
fore, I forget my appointment; I have 
to be out of town; I postpone making 
a pickup; I have a flare-up of ulcers 
or arthritis and must take sick leave; 
I think this is a decision for higher 
authority and ask my supervisor to 
handle it: I think this type of case 
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should be referred to another agency; 
best of all, I can redefine my job: 
‘This authoritative function is not 
within my role.” I have observed 
these evasive actions a hundred times 
among correctional workers—and, I 
might add, among other agency work- 
ers too. 

So we seek to avoid the authority 
role, even when it’s our job. Everyone 
likes to tell a boy that his parole is 
granted, or that his probation is ter- 
minated, or that his request for a 
Christmas visit home is approved. No 
one wants to tell him that he must 
return to the institution, or that his 
time is extended, or that his request 
is denied. Why? Because we don’t see 
this as being helpful; we don’t see 
the relationship between means and 
end; we are trained but not educated 
—we don’t know ourselves. I have 
known several cases where a probation 
officer failed to return runaways or 
parole violators, although it was he 
who had made the initial recommen- 
dation for commitment. If it was not 
helpful to the child, why recommend 
it? Is this one of the normal contra- 
dictions of which Horney speaks? 


Authority in Counseling: 
Four Views 


Now we have posed several perti- 
nent questions. If a person entertains 
negative feelings toward authority— 
and most delinquents do—don’t we 
alienate him when we use authority? 
Don’t we impair rather than enhance 
our relationship? Isn’t the use of 
authority inimical to casework or the 
counseling process? Won’t my author- 
ity always stand as a barrier between 
me and my probationer? 

There certainly is no consensus 
among the experts in this matter. 
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Consider Rogers’ opinion: “Ther- 
apy and authority cannot be coexist- 
ent in the same relationship.’ 


Hamilton provides a half-hearted 
answer: “Obviously the casework ap- 
proach indicated here is suitable only 
in mild forms of delinquency... . ‘True 
delinquency often needs restraint and 
authoritative coercion, and the psy- 
chiatrist has to carry any direct treat- 
ment involved.” 


Tappan gives us a schizoid answer: 
On one hand, “{A probation officer’s} 
ability to carry out effective treatment 
is limited by the coercive authority 
that the court setting implies.” On 
the other hand, “Probation casework 
...must accept realistically the need 
for authority, indeed even emphasize 
it, since it is here that the child’s rela- 
tion to society has been peculiarly de- 
fective.” You will note that criminol- 
ogists, like normal people, are in- 
volved in contradictions without 
knowing it. 

A somewhat more positive answer 
comes from Teeters and Reinemann: 
“The concept of authority inherent 
in probation does not stand in the 
way of achieving and maintaining 
such a relationship.”? 


Here, then, we have four authorities 
answering, respectively, that in treat- 
ment, authority (1) is impossible, (2) 
is possible only in mild cases, (3) is 
both detrimental and beneficial, and 
(4) is essential but not necessarily 
harmful. 


“Carl Rogers, Counseling and Psycho- 
therapy, New York, Houghton Mifflin, 1942. 

*Gordon Hamilton, Theory and Practice 
of Social Case Work, New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1940. 

*Paul W. Tappan, Juvenile Delinquency, 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1949, pp. 11, 325. 

*N. K. Teeters and J. O. Reinemann, The 
Challenge of Delinquency, New York, Prent- 
ice-Hall, 1950. 
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Constructive Use of Authority 


Let me now suggest one possible 
answer and some points supporting 
it: Since one of the basic components 
of delinquency is a history of negative 
experiences with authority figures, 
one of the most beneficial services | 
can render to a delinquent is a new 
and constructive relationship with au. 
thority. Let me rephrase this for em- 
phasis: authority not only needn't 
be detrimental to a corrective rela- 
tionship; it can be the foundation for 
a good and wholesome relationship. 
Authority not only needn’t hinder a 
client’s progress, it can be one of the 


most powerful therapeutic tools the ! 


correctional worker can employ. 


There are several bases—philosoph- | 
ical, theoretical, and factual—for this | 


statement: 

1. I don’t believe I need document 
the assertion that authority conflict is 
a major causative factor in delin- 
quency. A number of reputable studies 
have pointed to parental overcontrol 
and undercontrol and resistance to it 
as among their highest correlative 
factors.6 Ausubel alleges that “The 
most important single cause of parent- 
youth conflict is the perseveration of 
parents’ attitudes that interfere with 


® William Healy and Augusta F. Bronner, 
New Light on Delinquency and Its Treat: 
ment, New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1936; Sheldon Glueck and Eleanor Glueck, 
Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, New York, 
Commonwealth Fund, 1950; G. C. Stevens, 
“Autobiographical Material Concerning the 
Childhood Environments and the Effects on 
the After-Adjustments of 100 Recidivists and 
100 College Freshmen,” American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, July, 1932, pp. 279-303; M. 
P. Wittman and A. V. Huffman, “A Compara- 
tive Study of Developmental Adjustment and 
Personality Characteristics of Psychotic, Neu- 
rotic, Delinquent, and Normally Adjusted 
Teenage Youth,” Journal of Genetic Psychol- 
ogy, June, 1945, pp. 167-182; F. Ivan Nye, 
Family Relationships and Delinquent Be- 
havior, New York, John Wiley, 1958. 
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the adolescent’s greatly expanded need 
for independence.”® Alfred Adler cites 
this same conflict as the predominant 
cause of neurosis.1° 


Now lest I leave the mistaken im- 
pression that the conflict between au- 
thority and independence begins and 
ends in adolescence, let me emphasize 
that it doesn’t: it begins with birth 
and ends with death, normally reach- 
ing an apex between ages fourteen 
and eighteen. Although a recent study 
by Sears and Maccoby indicates we are 
moving toward greater permissiveness 
in child rearing,44 many homes still 
essentially follow the counsel of Mo- 
ther’s Magazine, 1832: “Cost what it 
may, break the child down to obed- 
ience to your first command. And 
when this is done, if you are careful 
never to let disobedience escape pun- 
ishment of some kind or other, and 
punishment that shall be effectual and 
triumphant, you will find it not dif- 
ficult to maintain your absolute au- 
thority.” 

2. That a delinquent—and every 
person—must come to terms with so- 
cietal authority is axiomatic. One of 
the few points on which most phi- 
losophers agree is that man must come 
to accept the authority of his society. 
Some of them have noted the close 
parallel between parental authority 
and societal authority; none has stated 
this more succinctly than Plato: 
“Everyone had better be ruled by 
divine wisdom dwelling within him; 
or, if this be impossible, then by an 
external authority.... And this is 


®*Davis P. Ausubel, Theory and Problems 
of Adolescent Development, New York, Grune 
and Stratton, 1954, 

* Alfred Adler, The Practice and Theory 
of Individual Psychology, New York, Har- 
court Brace, 1924. 

UR. R. Sears et al., Patterns of Child 
Rearing, Evanston, Ill., Row, Peterson, 1957. 
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clearly seen to be the intention of the 
law,... and is seen also in the au- 
thority which we exercise over chil- 
dren, and the refusal to let them be 
free until we have established in them 
a principle analogous to the consti- 
tution of the state, and by cultivation 
of this higher element have set up in 
their hearts a guardian and ruler like 
our own, and when this is done they 
may go their ways.”}? 

This postulate has several corol- 
laries: 

(a) A society devoid of authority 
is unknown to anthropologists; I 
daresay we will never see one. 

(b) The possibility that an offender 
will make a true adjustment without 
reconciliation with authority is nil. 

(c) A major dimension of one’s per- 
sonal adjustment is the degree to 
which he has come to terms with the 
authority inherent in his culture. 

(d) It is a sick society which has 
a predominance of its authority or 
conventions not integrated into the 
lives of its members. Consider a com- 
mon example: in rural areas where 
people commonly carry target pistols 
in their cars, you will find state high- 
way signs shot full of holes. (In fact, 
Nevada hangs little signs on the big 
ones for their citizens to shoot at in 
order to reduce wear and tear on the 
big ones.) Now, since the citizens must 
pay for the signs they shoot up, 
wouldn’t it be smarter and cheaper to 
shoot at the Pepsi-Cola signs? Yet 
you rarely see a highway ad shot up. 
Why? Because Pepsi-Cola doesn’t sym- 
bolize authority. It doesn’t say: “Thou 
shalt not speed; thou shalt not cross 
the yellow line,” etc. If we had a 
healthy society whose members incor- 
porated its mores, we would not en 
masse question the state’s authority; 
not questioning, we would not rebel; 


™Plato, The Republic, Book IX, Sec. 590. 


not rebelling, we would not attack 
the state’s symbols. 

And this introduces the problem of 
overconformity. “This,” says Jules 
Henry, “is the dilemma of our cul- 
ture: ...to fill our armies with sol- 
diers who will obey orders, while at 
the same time we teach our citizens 
not to be docile.”18 

(e) Any time I am helping an of- 
fender resolve authority conflict, I 
can be assured that he is moving to- 
ward personal and social integration. 

3. We need never start from zero 
—i.e., with a person who has entirely 
negative feelings toward authority, 
and absolutely no positive ones. We 
have said that everyone has negative 
feelings resulting from negative ex- 
periences with authority. The con- 
verse is true of positive experiences. 
The presence of negative feelings does 
not rule out the positive. Just as a per- 
son can feel both hostility and love 
toward another, this ambivalence is 
also present in our feelings toward 
authority. The most resistant and 
rebellious kids I have ever known 
were constantly expressing a desire 
and a need for control. 

After the war, one training school 
received from war surplus several 
hundred flat wooden pallets or racks 
about three or four feet square. If you 
stood these on edge and nailed six or 
eight of them together, you could 
make a little shanty. The boys of one 
cottage asked to make a shantytown, 
and permission was granted. After a 
day or two, I went out to see how our 
junior Utopia was coming along. 
Every boy had a shanty partly com- 
pleted, and they showed me through 
each one with considerable pride. But 
there was an interesting development. 





8 Jules Henry, “Docility or Giving the 
Teacher What She Wants,” Journal of Social 
Issues, XI, 2: 33-41, 1955. 
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Before completing one single shanty, 
the boys interrupted their individual 
projects to complete a cooperative 
community structure—an extremely 
rare event among delinquents. This 
was the only civic structure that their 
young social order produced, yet they 
deemed it sufficiently important to 
claim priority over their individual 
efforts. 

Can you guess what institution held 
such a high status? Not likely a school 
or a church or a library. More likely 
a casino, you say. Or a brothel? No, 
they built a jail. They completed it 
before they finished a single house. 
Why? William Graham Sumner says 
that societal controls evolved from 
necessity.14 The jail incident is a clear 
expression of adolescent need for con- 
trol—they knew their individual stake 
in their infant society was precarious 
until they had built in some form of 
authority. And these were the same 
boys who daily expressed various 
forms of resistance to authority. 

We need not be dismayed by a 
client’s negative expressions for un- 
derlying these we may always find 
positive feelings to be drawn out and 
cultivated. We always have something 
positive to build on. We never start 
with zero. 

4. Hamilton distinguishes between 
personal authority and the authority 
of reality.15 There is no place for per- 
sonal authority in correction. The 
only authority available for our use 
is that delegated to us by society 
through the administrative agency. 
When we go beyond this, requiring a 
client to do or refrain from doing 
something because we think he should, 
constructive use of authority here 
ceases, the relationship breaks down, 


WwW. G. Sumner, Folkways, New York, 
Ginn, 1940. 
4% Supra, footnote 5. 
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and our client suffers. This concept, 
too, has philosophical roots. Rousseau 
said: “Since no man has a natural 
authority over his fellows, and force 
creates no right, we must conclude 
that conventions form the basis of all 
legitimate authority among men.” If 
I conceive of my authority as deriving 
from mé, then I must interpret every 
offense, every bit of resistance, every 
minor rebellion by my client as a 
personal affront. If, on the other hand, 
I perceive my authority. as delegated 
by society, then I perceive a client's 
rebellion as rebellion against society, 
not against me; I needn’t meet per- 
sonally a challenge of this authority 
in order to satisfy my honor; if my 
authority is attacked, it is not I but 
society that needs to be defensive or 
rejected or angry. 


Dealing with One’s Own Authority 
Problems 

“O. K.,” you say. “I’ve got feelings 
about authority that I may or may 
not be aware of, and they do get in- 
volved in my daily work. What can 
I do about them if I don’t understand 
them?” Let me make three sugges- 
tions: 

1. Acquire training and education. 
Go to a school of social work where 
you will spend about one half of your 
time learning to understand other 
human beings and one half learning 
to understand yourself. If necessary, 
camp on your agency’s doorstep and 
say: “Look, I want to go to your 
school; I think I’ll be a better worker 
if I do. But I’ve got a wife and two 
kids; I can’t make it alone. How 
about a training grant?” Scholarships 
are available in most areas of social 
work, with good prospects in correc- 
tional social work. 


2. Learn to use your supervisor. 
In social work we believe that a 
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primary task of supervision is helping 
a worker understand himself and his 
own emotional needs as they apply 
to cases he is handling. If a super- 
visory situation is free from threat and 
criticism, a person can feel free to ex- 
press and explore anxiety-producing 
feelings. Obviously, this also requires 
a certain kind of supervisor. Let’s get 
them into school too. 

3. You can check yourself. I im- 
agine most of you keep some sort of 
monthly report. Learn to use it. If 
I look over my report and see that I 
haven’t seen three parolees for a 
month, and by coincidence all three 
are sex offenders, there may be reason 
to ask myself “why?” If the record 
shows that I spend excessive time with 
a few little meek, passive, submissive 
guys who never talk back, I must ask 
“why?” If it turns out that I consist- 
ently recommend for or against pro- 
bation of aggressive people, of de- 
manding people, of dependent people, 
of people who like me or dislike me, 
then it’s time for that “why?” again. 


The Worker and the Client 


One of the commonest complaints 
we hear from students is that we’re 
too theoretical: “All you ever give us 
is a bunch of vague generalities. We 
want some plain, workaday rules of 
thumb.” Now there aren’t many hard 
and fast rules in correction that you 
can rely on, but let’s see whether we 
can nail down a few clues: 


1. You can never go wrong letting 
a person know you understand how he 
feels. If you don’t understand, you 
can’t miss by letting him know you're 
working at it, that you're trying to 
understand his feelings. This includes 
his feelings about us. 


2. You can never go wrong trying 
to understand your own feelings in 
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a case, examining them honestly, 
openly, frankly. 


3. In every action or decision on 
every case, you can never go wrong 
asking yourself: ““Whose needs am I 
filling—the client’s or my own?” and 
demanding of yourself an honest an- 
swer. 


4. There is no substitute for plain, 
scrubbed, unadorned truth. You can- 
not go wrong if you level with a client 
about where he stands and where you 
stand. 


5. It is always a mistake to bluff, 
to use idle threats or idle promises, 
to tell a client you will do something 
if you do not have the power to do 
it, or the intention. 


6. It is always a mistake to do any- 
thing to or for or about a client with- 
out telling him. If you ordered his 
arrest, say so. If you recommend re- 
voking parole, tell him so and tell 
him why. If you are referring him to 
the warden, to Alcoholics Anonymous, 
or to a psychiatrist, tell him so. This 
is the only course that will ever re- 
sult in complete confidence. 


7. You can never go wrong if you 
clearly differentiate which are your 
decisions to make and which are the 
client’s. You must constantly defend 
this position, not allowing him to in- 
fluence your decisions by any pressure 
device or to seduce you into making 
his. Once they are made, you must 
scrupulously accept the responsibility 
for your decisions and just as scrupu- 
lously insist that he accept responsi- 
bility for his. If there is a reconcilia- 
tion between the casework and coun- 
seling concepts of self-determination 
and the use of authority, this dictum 
lies at the core of it. Let’s say that 
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my job description specifies that I 
shall submit to the parole board a 
recommendation to revoke a man’s 
parole. Let’s say that I think he should 
be returned, but I want to keep a 
good relationship with him, so I don’t 
tell him I recommend revoking. On 
what basis will the parole board justi- 
fy its action? If its decision is to ap- 
pear just and fair to the parolee—and 
his return can never prove cbnstruc- 
tive if it doesn’t—the parole board 
must state its reasons, and these rea- 
sons appear in my report. How can 
the board conceivably cover up for 
me? The truth must come out, and 
when it does, the relationship I strove 
to preserve is kaput, because I did not 
level with him. If, at some future time, 
when I begin to explain to this man 
his need to face the responsibility 
for his decisions, my words will sound 
pretty hollow considering how J faced 
the responsibility for my decisions. Is 
this good pedagogy? Good probation? 
Good casework? 

8. You can never go wrong if you 
exercise the authority delegated to 
you, if you use it in a kindly and non- 
punitive manner, if you use it openly 
and honestly in a manner that shows 
unequivocal respect for your client's 
right to individuality. 

I have tried to show how we trans- 
fer our feelings toward authority 
figures—parents, teachers, et al.—to 
the greater authority of society. Cor- 
rectional workers must use this same 
process to show the client that au- 
thority need not be punitive, capri- 
cious, or dogmatic; to demonstrate 
that authority can be a friend—kindly, 
benign, and understanding. I can 
never demonstrate this to a client if 
I don’t believe it myself. 
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Making the Patient Aware 


MELITTA SCHMIDEBERG, M.D. 


Director of Clinical Services, Association for Psychiatric Treatment of Offenders, 


New York 


HE aim of rehabilitation by pro- 

bation or psychotherapy is to 
make the offender an acceptable and 
accepted member of the community. 
To do so, it is necessary to stop his 
antisocial behavior and develop his 
social assets and his sense of respon- 
sibility. 

It is fashionable to believe that 
people with “problems” (whatever 
that means) are helped by a “relation” 
and by “insight.” (Both these terms 
are used rather loosely and broadly.) 
However, a therapeutic relation and 
therapeutic insight will socialize an 
offender only if they are specifically 
adapted for this purpose. Moreover, 
most offenders are not only unwilling 
to develop but incapable of develop- 
ing a relation to a socially oriented 
person. 


Differing Methods of Treatment 


Two important approaches have 
been worked out to overcome this 
fundamental handicap. Some social 
workers try to approach the patient 
by deliberately descending to his level, 
seeking him out in his own habitat, 
hanging out in poolrooms, mixing 
with the gangs as streetworkers. The 
danger of this approach is that the 
worker may go down too deep, so that 
the offender either develops contempt 
for him, as in West Side Story, or 
thinks the worker condones antisocial 
behavior. 

The other approach is that of pro- 
bation. If he has been deeply shaken 
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by his arrest and conviction, the of- 
fender appreciates the probation of- 
ficer’s interest. Though probation has 
developed empirically, the underlying 
psychological approach is ingenious 
and is admirably suited to the offend- 
er’s mentality: It combines super- 
vision and encouragement, threat and 
help; and the probation officer can 
stress either aspect according to need 
and utilize both almost simultane- 
ously. 

Probation is more than “casework 
in an authoritative setting.” Case- 
work is essentially uni-directional; its 
stress is usually on help, permissive- 
ness, nonpunitiveness, insight; but 
“insight” in therapy or casework 
usually means patient-centered in- 
sight, the patient’s understanding of 
his own past, his own emotions, mo- 
tivations, and mental processes. In the 
probationer, on the other hand, we 
want to develop community-oriented 
insight; we want him to understand 
consequences, recognize his share of 
responsibility for the reactions of his 
employer, his probation officer, or the 
judge, all of whom he resents. 

The therapeutic approach followed 
by the Association for Psychiatric 
Treatment of Offenders (APTO) has 
been largely fashioned by the concepts 
and practices of probation. Our situa- 
tion in regard to the patient is not 
quite the same as that of the proba- 
tion officer, but in many respects it is 
akin. We work with the courts but 
are not employed by them. We see 
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the patients referred to us by the to build upon whatever rudiments of f 
courts in the APTO office or, more social attitudes he has, and to utilize ie 
frequently, in the private offices of our them toward social orientation and hin 
therapists—a fact that in itself has behavior. hin 
a socializing effect. As a rule, the : i . rat! 
patients attend only under pressure Cooperation: A Practical Necessity poi 
and it is up to the therapist (like As APTO Director of Clinical Serv- wel 
the probation officer) to turn the en- ices, I do most of the intake, and one not 
forced relation into a genuine one. of my main objectives is to change the for 
Like him, we utilize crises to estab- “unwilling patient” into a more co- I 
lish a relation and to gain influence, Operative one. This is a practical mix 
and we need pressure on the patient necessity, as otherwise he cannot be 1 
or he would not come. treated; but also it is already part of \ 
the therapeutic process. con 
The Sense of Consequence To give some examples: aft 
To influence an offender, we have nov 
2 : CasE 1 

to establish a relation, but once a saw 
relation is established, it must be used Jimmy, aged seventeen, was sent to lw 
to influence him; if it isn’t, it will us by the court clinic. Pleased with seri 
remain therapeutically ineffective. himself and smug, he asserted that ther 
Since the offender is a failure in so- the judge and the clinic had pleaded | = ang 
cialization, the aim of treatment must with him to take treatment but that | p 
be to correct the fault in develop- he did not see the point of it. After | mel 
ment. some discussion, in which I was not as 3 
The ordinary citizen refrains from unfriendly, I told him we had many ma 
breaking the law because (a) he is more patients than we could cope for 
afraid of the consequences; (b) he with and really had no need to take as i 
would experience shame, guilt, re- 0n patients who were not willing. ner 
morse; (c) he has positive moral, so- But I added, “Do not tell your proba- et 
cial, religious, or civic values; (d) he tion officer that I said you do not need awa 
is part of the community, has feeling treatment.” clas 
for others, and derives satisfaction “What should I tell him?” you 
from behaving well. “Use your brains in this situation you 
The failure to anticipate conse- and generally,” I said, “and realize mu: 
quences, to foresee what would be ob- that you will have to take respon- yea 
vious to a small child, is characteristic sibility for all your actions and ac- to 
of most offenders. Because they be- cept the consequences.” selv. 
lieve (contrary to experience and Then he used his trump card: “And whe 
evidence) that they will not be caught, what if I continue to steal while I am dece 
the threat of punishment does not having treatment?” “hs 
deter them. It is the task of therapy “The answer is simple,” I -aid. “So 
to make them aware of consequences, “You'll go to jail and not the doctor.” of t 

to sensitize them to social pressures, This seemed to impress him, but 

to develop their sense of reality. Ifthe there was no immediate proof. I 
offender is insufficiently motivated by asked the probation officer to con- Je 
normal social incentives, the task of tinue to press him to come for treat- thar 


therapy is to develop these incentives, ment. stitu 
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A month later Jimmy telephoned 
me and asked whether 1 remembered 
him. 1 said “Certainly” and asked 
him why he was calling. He answered 
rather vaguely. I repeated what | had 
pointed out to him betore—that we 
were rather busy people and I would 
not allow him to take up our time 
for nothing. 

He said, “My probation officer is 
mixed up.” 

1 said, “You are mixed up.” 

We had three similar telephone 
conversations at monthly intervals, 
alter which he asked to see me. He 
now wanted treatment, he said. | 
saw him and made it clear that 
I would have to be convinced of his 
seriousness before sending him to a 
therapist. He is now taking treatment 
and is doing well. 

Probation and psychiatric treat- 
ment of offenders should be regarded 
as a privilege, not as a right. lf it is 
made too easy, they are not grateful 
for it; on the contrary, they resent it 
as irksome. Sometimes a blunt man- 
ner with the persons with whom you 
deal is the only way to make them 
aware of certain facts. I told a middle- 
class father: “You complain about 
your son’s being on probation, but 
you ought to realize it costs the com- 
munity several hundred dollars a 
year. People like you should be able 
to look after their children them- 
selves; probation should be for boys 
who have no father or don’t have a 
decent home.” He said indignantly, 
“I pay my taxes,” to which I replied, 
“So do I, but I don’t take advantage 
of this service.” 


CAsE 2 


John, aged thirty, had spent more 
than half his life in correctional in- 
stitutions. Since he was not on parole, 
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and I had no legal hold over him, 
1 had to see how 1 could gain a quick 
influence over him. I asked him how 
many felonies he had committed, and 
he said with some satisfaction, “1 have 
been sentenced for only two—that 
means I would not get life the next 
time.” 

“How much time would you get?” 

“Probably ten to twenty, but maybe 
only five, which would be a bargain, 
so if somebody suggested an easy job, 
I might do it.” 

I asked him how long he thought 
he was likely to live—another thirty 
years? 

“Oh, no, twenty at the most.” 

“Well, you have spent seventeen 
years of the last twenty in institutions, 
so at that rate you will have three 
more years at liberty.” 

In the next interview I took his 
detailed history, and to impress him, 
I listed all his convictions and com- 
mitments and the total time spent in 
jail. Then I asked him: “What is 
your conclusion about all this?” 

After a while he replied, “A wasted 
life.” 

He has not committed any offenses 
for quite a while now. But the work 
he does is the worst possible kind for 
him: he’s a bartender. He drinks him- 
self sick. I dwell on all the likely 
physical consequences, and he admits 
he saw patients with delirium tremens 
and liver cirrhosis when he was in 
Bellevue, and he has not forgotten 
how terrible it was. He also tells me 
how his little daughter begs him to 
stop, and I remark, “Sometimes chil- 
dren have more sense than adults.” I 
ask him why his wife is sticking by 
him, and what it does to her. Since 
then eighteen months have passed. He 
has changed his job, and has not 
committed any crimes, though oc- 
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casionally on weekends he gets drunk. 
Never before has he managed to stay 
“clean” for so long a time, so maybe 
an awareness of the utter futility of 
his previous behavior has finally 
penetrated. 

Making the patient aware of the 
realistic consequences of his behavior 
often helps to establish a relation. 
Many therapists are too eager to be 
“nice,” to reassure when reassurance 
is out of place. This attitude neither 
socializes the patient nor helps to 
establish a good relation to the thera- 
pist, largely because the approach is 
too shallow and fundamentally in- 
sincere. When a patient is obviously 
heading for disaster, yet has not got 
the strength to change, it is up to the 
therapist to give him strength and 
make him change. The word “support” 
is often misused to mean condoning or 
explaining away any type of irrational 
or undesirable behavior. Therapists 
too ineffective to change the patho- 
logical behavior often tend to glorify 
their ineptitude by calling it toler- 
ance, sympathy, support, and other 
clichés, by trying to make the patient 
feel better about something that 
rightly makes him feel bad and about 
which he should be still more upset, 
so upset that he changes. 

If you were a patient would you 
believe that a therapist was genuinely 
interested in you if he was uncon- 
cerned about the fact that you were 
likely to spend the rest of your life 
in prison or drink yourself to death? 
Much that appears as a positive at- 
titude to the worker does not impress 
the patient as such. Many a therapist 
thinks that by merely listening he is 
showing sympathy and tolerance, but 
the patient sees only indifference and 
so reports grumpily, “He said noth- 

ing.” Delinquents are outcasts, and 
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are not happy about their condition. 
Most of them would change if they 
had the strength, and if pressure is 
successfully used to change them, they 
are often grateful or at least relieved. 


CAsE 3 


John, aged twenty-six, is an Afri- 
can Negro who came to this country 
at an early age. His parents are majors 
in the Salvation Army. One brother 
and a sister study art; another brother 
is in a mental institution. He himself 
did not get very far in school and 
has been in trouble since adolescence. 
He has six convictions, the last one 
for selling heroin. He was facing a 
five-year sentence when he had a 
schizophrenic breakdown. He spent 
two years in a state hospital and is 
currently on probation. 

He asked for psychiatric treatment 
because he was worried about other 
breakdowns. I told him, and also 
wrote the probation officer, that the 
situation that causes him the greatest 
strain is to be at odds with society; 
this is what brought on his last break- 
down and might precipitate the next 
one. Hence, it is vitally important 
that he settle down to a law-abiding, 
normal life. 

He admitted to me that he was 
taking marijuana, and that his proba- 
tion officer did not know it. I pre- 
vailed upon him to move out of the 
neighborhood, and he did. He told 
me to take his marijuana addiction 
more seriously, so I told him strongly 
to stop, and he did. Further, I advised 
him to develop some interest and to 
have a purpose in life. 

He started to learn diamond-setting, 
which gave him much satisfaction. He 
showed me various items of second- 
hand jewelry which he had bought 
cheap, and told me he could get me 
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diamonds cheap, and on one occasion 
showed me $1,000 in cash. He wanted 
the probation officer’s permission to 
go to school days to learn diamond 
setting; he intended to live on his 
“savings” and from earnings on part- 
time jewelry repairs and wanted me 
to back this plan. The probation of- 
ficer telephoned me and told me the 
school was a legitimate one and had 
spoken well about John, but he felt 
the patient should go to work, like 
anybody else, and learn diamond set- 
ting in the evening, to have some 
discipline. I agreed and he laid down 
the law to John, who burst into 
tears. John later called me up and 
told me he could not see me any 
longer since he had no money to pay 
me. I said I wanted to see him and 
would not charge. I was moderately 
sympathetic, but did not back him. 

The next I knew was that he had 
committed an assault and was in the 
prison ward for observation. The 
probation officer told me he had 
interviewed the victim, who was not 
pressing charges, and that he was 
ready to continue probation. I visited 
the patient. The psychiatrist told me 
that in view of his peculiar manner 
and his history he wanted to send 
John to a state hospital; but I 
dissuaded him. 

My conversation with John was 
brief: He started to argue his in- 
nocence, and I merely said, “Do not 
argue. You have enough trouble any- 
how. Behave reasonably and get out 
of here. You are lucky you have a 
good probation officer; he could have 
sent you away for five years for breach 
of probation.” 

When the patient saw me next time 
at my office, he said he would give 
anything to have the pending court 
case straightened out. I was quite 
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friendly but noncommittal. He failed 
to keep the next appointment. I 
called him up and he said he had 
forgotten. I reproached him and said 
he was under obligation to me. He 
asked me why, and I reminded him 
of my role in preventing his incarcera- 
tion in the state hospital. He said, 
“There must be something wrong 
with my thinking.” 

I said, “Yes. Better start thinking 
things out.” He also told me that he 
had quit the job he had taken after 
his discharge from the hospital and 
that he wanted to walk out on his 
wife. I told him to avoid trouble. He 
had had too many crises, too many 
long periods when a new disturbance 
arose every week. It was high time for 
things to go smoothly. A season of 
peace and quiet would make a good 
impression on the probation officer. 

At the next visit he looked cheerful 
and seemed glad to see me. He told 
me he was happy with his family and 
had a new job where he had to do 
heavy work which he liked. He even 
spoke about the probation officer with- 
out bitterness. His assault, his quitting 
his job, his quarreling with his wife 
—all these had been precipitated by 
his resentment of the probation of- 
ficer and by his annoyance with me 
for not supporting him against the 
officer. Once he accepted discipline 
and worked, he felt happier and his 
resentment disappeared, and he be- 
came attached to me. He is still un- 
stable, however, and changes his job 
quite frequently. 

Case 4 

Tony, twenty-one, stopped work in 
a schizophrenic condition eighteen 
months ago. He had delusions and 
was hearing “voices.” For six months 
he had had psychiatric treatment. The 
doctor humored the boy and told the 
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parents not to pressure him. When he 
came to me, accompanied by his fa 
ther, he looked most peculiar; for one 
thing, he seemed to be trying to create 
an impression that he was much 
younger than he actually was—for 
example, he was chewing bubble gum. 

I started straightaway to talk about 
his taking a job. I told him I under- 
stood he was afraid of it, but that in 
the long run he would feel much 
better if he worked. He agreed, and 
although he did not act on the sug- 
gestion, he looked more his age at the 
second visit, and by the time he made 
the third visit he had stopped chew- 
ing bubble gum without my having 
told him to do so. 

For a working class boy to stay 
home and not work is peculiar; it 
makes him feel and look peculiar, 
and the result is a vicious circle. At 
the fourth visit I brought up the 
voices he heard, the phenomenon that 
had so much impressed the last psy- 
chiatrist. I asked him what they were 
like. He said, “Like you talk.” 

I said, “Is that so terrible? If you 
had a job, you’d be kept busy and 
you'd have no time to pay attention 
to them, so they would disappear.” 

The next week I asked about the 
voices again and he said, “I can still 
hear them a little.” 

I said, “And, of course, if you tried, 
you could hear them much better, 
and then you would have a good 
reason not to take a job.” Though 
he is not very bright, he understood 
what I meant. He found a job a 
short time later and is now working 
steadily. I had seen him altogether 
twelve times for short interviews and 
he has been well now for over a year. 

Of course, not every schizophrenic 
patient can be pressured into a job. 
One of the functions of a psychiatrist 
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is to decide when and how much a 
patient can be pressured. However, 
many therapists tend to leave the 
patient alone; in many cases this 
is not desirable therapeutically and 
it even discourages the family from 
trying to bring the patient back to 
normality. 

Many parents and others in au- 
thority who ought to be guiding their 
charges fail to assert themselves for 
fear of being disliked. Actually, how- 
ever, the indulgent parent does not 
get more affection or gratitude than 
the stricter parents of a generation 
ago. Love and strictness are not neces- 
sarily mutually exclusive, and if we 
have somebody’s interest at heart we 
do not allow him to jump out of the 
window, drink himself to death, or 
remain illiterate anymore than we 
would remain inactive if we saw him 
bleeding to death. 

One reason this false “support- 
iveness” has such a bad effect on the 
patient is that it implies a slight, 
unintended by the therapist but felt 
and reacted to by the patient. He is 
assessed too low. 


Popularity Is Not Primary Aim 


The main concern of the therapist 
or the probation officer should be 
with being effective rather than nice. 
A patient who seeks help from a 
physician prefers, or should prefer, 
medical skill to a good bedside man- 
ner—though of course it is pleasant 
if he has both. We do not really help 
offenders by being merely “nice” to 
them; we must be able ‘to get them to 
act normally or they will spend the 
rest of their lives in and out of prison, 
a misery to themselves and a burden 
and danger to others. For this reason 
the short-sightedness of some workers 
who merely try to get their charges 
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out of immediate trouble, without 
looking at the whole picture, is in- 
comprehensible to me. 

A neighborhood social worker rang 
APTO on behalf of a seventeen-year- 
old boy who was in a state mental 
hospital because of alcoholism. The 
boy had never worked. The hospital 
would let him go if it were assured 
that he would receive psychiatric 
treatment, to be paid for by the 
mother. When I insisted that the 
mother make it a condition before 
she took him out that he go to work, 
and that he be paroled to the hospital 
on this condition, the social worker 
was so indignant that he hung up 
on me. 

Quite a few workers seem to regard 
authority or restriction as a sort of 
brutality or “mental castration,” when 
obviously some authority is needed 
to normalize offender patients. Mod- 
erate punishment with plenty of warn- 
ings is more in the patient’s interest 
than short-lived leniency, which en- 
courages the patient to get into 
more serious trouble, with dire conse- 
quences. Patients are aware of this, 
even if they refuse to admit it, and 
often a much better and genuine rela- 
tion is established when the therapist 
is frank and realistic. Even harshness 
is not resented if it helps to achieve 
better adjustment. 

It is not our job to be liked. It is 
pleasant if we are, but this should 
not be our main concern. So often 
weakness and confusion are covered 
up with pretentious clichés, or the 
worker tries to see the patient in an 
unduly favorable light, almost like 
a rider who has no control over his 
horse but continues to praise it, hop- 
ing that the horse will eventually live 
up to the compliment. 

To treat, we must face facts: we 
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must know the degree of the patient’s 
abnormality or the extent of his anti- 
social behavior as well as its likely 
consequences. We must face reality 
and make the patient face it; this is 
the only way for him. What is wrong 
with him is that he cannot face his 
own faults and failures or cope with 
life, and it is up to the therapist to 
face them, and enable him to face 
them, and teach him to cope with 
them. The patient is not likely to 
change unless he wants to change, 
and he will not want to unless we get 
him into a frame of mind where he 
feels sufficiently bad about his offenses 
and his mode of life. Once this is 
achieved, or rather, hand in hand 
with it, we must help him to gain 
positive satisfactions and hope in a 
social way of life. We must provide 
the incentives for change and utilize 
them constructively. 

We cannot adjust offenders socially 
unless we have definite, though not 
too rigid, moral and social values 
ourselves which we are not afraid to 
impose on the patient. This is what 
normalizes him. We must make the 
patient aware directly or indirectly 
that his behavior was bad so that he 
does not repeat it; we must make 
him aware that it is contrary to his 
interest to do so; and at the same 
time we must give him some hope of 
succeeding socially. Evoking anxiety 
or guilt and deflating and challenging 
him are as essential tools of therapy 
as encouragement, and usually should 
be used alternately. 

Guilt is not necessarily a pathologi- 
cal reaction. Often it is a major thera- 
peutic achievement to get the offender 
to feel guilty. The next step then is 
to utilize this guilt for constructive 
purposes, to motivate him to behave 
socially. 








Lawyers and Social Workers 
in Juvenile Proceedings 


EpGAR SILVERMAN 
Assistant Director of Social Work, Juvenile Court of the District of Columbia 


HE juvenile court is a socio-legal 
TF ieaietion established by society 
for the administration of justice. As 
part of the machinery which has been 
devised for the control and manage- 
ment of antisocial behavior, the juve- 
nile court takes its appropriate place 
in our judicial system, inheriting its 
essential structure and practices from 
the long and substantial tradition of 
Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence. As one 
court among others, therefore, the 
juvenile court is charged with the ob- 
ligation to protect and to defend the 
community against the destructive- 
ness of antisocial behavior. It also 
assumes the grave responsibility of 
protecting the rights of individuals 
from the severe and often ruthless 
processes of social retribution. 

Protection of Rights 

The role of the attorney in the 
juvenile court originates in the court’s 
essential nature as a legal institution 
concerned with the administration 
of justice. The rights to counsel, to a 
fair hearing, etc., are as pertinent in 
a juvenile court as they are in a 
criminal court. The function of an 
attorney is to make these rights secure 
and to provide assurance that the legal 
safeguards of individuals charged with 
law violations are scrupulously ob- 
served. Nothing in the philosophy 
or practice of the juvenile court was 
ever contemplated by its architects as 
intending to limit these rights or to 
lessen their protection. The concepts 
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of the juvenile court were advanced 
to further, not diminish, the rights of 
children—to add to, not detract from, 
the welfare of those within its juris- 
diction. 


Many of our legal safeguards relate 
to the determination of involvement 
in the alleged offense and to the as- 
sumption of jurisdiction by the court. 
Society has entrusted great powers 
to all our courts, but in every instance 
jurisdiction over an alleged offender 
must be established in fact, by appro- 
priate evidence produced and scrutin- 
ized in accord with sound legal prin- 
ciples. These matters fall within the 
particular competence of lawyers so 
that the proper determination of ju- 
risdiction is a process which can call 
for the active participation of those 
trained in the law. It is a serious 
error to view the actions of the at- 
torney as mere maneuvers to confuse 
and delay the court’s determinations 
of jurisdiction or as technical strat- 
agems calculated to minimize the 
child’s responsibility for his behavior. 
A presumption of innocence is built 
into our system of jurisprudence. Cast- 
ing doubt on allegations is not only 
proper; it is absolutely essential to 
the purposes of justice. Every allega- 
tion must survive this process in order 
to satisfy the requirement that in- 
volvement must be established, if not 
“beyond a reasonable doubt,” then at 
least by the preponderance of evi- 
dence. 
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Interest in the Disposition 

The idea that the attorney’s func- 
tion is limited to the determination 
of involvement is also disputable. The 
lawyer has a part in the disposition 
of the case as well. In the eyes of the 
law, the attorney is the client. He 
speaks and acts for the client in the 
complicated task of assuring that the 
ends of justice will be truly served. 
The fact that the attorney can speak 
more eloquently and more persuasive- 
ly than his client in court is no bar 
to his right to participate in the dis- 
position proceedings. The attorney is 
obligated, by the ethics of his re- 
lationship with those he defends, to 
argue for a disposition in their best 
interests. It is presumptuous for us 
to assume that the attorney has any- 
thing less than his client’s best in- 
terest at heart or that social workers 
have a monopoly on the wisdom and 
experience which should lie at the 
base of the court’s final disposition. As 
social workers we would not deny the 
client his right to plead in his own 
behalf at any stage in the proceedings. 
His attorney is entitled to nothing 
less. 


Concept of the Juvenile Court 


The juvenile court, however, is not 
only a legal institution; it is also an 
agency in which society has invested 
its positive concern for children. 
About sixty years ago in Cook County, 
Illinois, this concern was crystallized 
for the first time in the creation of a 
specialized court for children. The 
creation of this court was prompted 
by the community’s growing realiza- 
tion that traditional criminal court 
procedures were no longer appro- 
priate as a method of dealing with 
children who, for one reason or an- 
other, had come into conflict with the 
laws and sanctions of society. This 
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conception was paralleled by a 
mounting conviction that the state 
had a responsibility for all children 
within its jurisdiction, a responsibility 
to guarantee minimum standards of 
care for the young and to provide this 
care when it was not available for 
the child in his natural home. 

The impact of juvenile court 
philosophy on the administration of 
criminal justice in these United States 
has been tremendous; we are still 
involved in implementing the funda- 
mental shift in social philosophy 
which it represents. More than any- 
thing else, it is society’s acknowledged 
sense of responsibility for the child 
which differentiates the juvenile court 
from criminal courts. It is no reflec- 
tion on this concept that in practice 
some legal rights of children have 
been abridged in our juvenile courts. 
A great deal of the criticism of juve- 
nile courts has been about equally 
divided, in intensity at least, between 
the accusation that the court denies 
the child his legal rights and the con- 
tention that the court “coddles” the 
juvenile offender at the expense of 
the community’s welfare and comfort. 
Neither of these criticisms bears on 
the principles involved; each is re- 
levant, rather, to the manner in which 
the principles are exercised. 

Society’s acknowledgment of re- 
sponsibility for the juvenile offender 
is indeed a significant development 
in the history of criminal justice. 
From this simple legal doctrine flow 
many important implications. One 
of them is the concept of court action 
on behalf of rather than against the 
offender. Adversary procedures are 
neither necessary nor appropriate in 
a juvenile court; the welfare of the 
child is the central and unifying 
issue. Around such an issue the par- 
ents, the lawyer, the court, and so- 
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ciety in general have an identity of in- 
terest. In fact, the interests of society 
in general are best served only when 
the needs of the child are effectively 
met. The juvenile court makes a real 
and lasting contribution to the comfort 
and security of the community to the 
extent that it achieves the purpose of 
meeting the child’s needs. 


The Social Worker’s Contribution 


The role of the social worker in 
the juvenile court originates, at least 
in part, in this concept of non- 
adversary proceedings on behalf of 
rather than against the offender. So- 
cial workers have found that they can 
function creatively in an authoritative 
court structure which administers 
helping services instead of punish- 
ment, which emphasizes growth and 
self-discipline rather than repression, 
and which seeks to cultivate, rather 
than to inhibit, the individual’s capa- 
city to be more responsible for his 
own behavior. 

The role of the social worker in a 
juvenile court can be defined in many 
ways; in practice, a wide and interest- 
ing variety of responsibilities is as- 
signed to them. The special com- 
petence of the social worker lies, first 
of all, in his understanding of human 
behavior, particularly the  condi- 
tioning effects of social relationships 
on what we do. This is of particular 
importance in juvenile courts, where 
the judge must order a disposition 
which will protect society and at 
the same time be consistent with the 
best interests of the child. After the 
facts of the complaint—what took 
place—and the court’s right to ex- 
ercise jurisdiction have been estab- 
lished, the judge must understand why 
the offense took place: What was the 
particular meaning of this offense for 
this child at this time? Through their 
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skill in the casework process, social 
workers are equipped to interpret the 
meaning of behavior and hopefully 
to give the judge some basis of under- 
standing on which to formulate an 
appropriate and helpful disposition. 
For only through understanding the 
needs of the child (needs which he has 
expressed in his antisocial behavior) 
are we able to discover a way of help- 
ing him to satisfy them in a more so- 
cially acceptable manner. 

Helping the judge to understand 
the offender and to select a disposition 
fitted to the offender’s specific needs is 
only part of the contribution which 
social workers can make toward the 
realization of juvenile court purposes. 
In most cases the offender can remain 
in the community and work on the 
changes in his behavior necessary for 
a more satisfying and acceptable so- 
cial adjustment. When this is done, 
the benefits to the individual and so- 
ciety are quite genuine. To assume, 
however, that behavior change can be 
accomplished merely by a lecture, or 
a warning, or a threat, or that it takes 
place through a “natural” process of 
maturation, is a mistake and a serious 
risk. Antisocial behavior is the prod- 
uct of complicated feelings: fear, hate, 
aggression, hostility, rebellion, inse- 
curity, confusion, etc. We act the way 
we do because we feel the way we do. 
Dealing effectively with unacceptable 
social behavior requires treatment of 
feelings, in relation to those intimate 
family experiences out of which so 
many of our basic attitudes and feel- 
ings are generated. 

Social workers are trained and 
specifically equipped to work with 
juvenile offenders on this basis. This 
is why courts use social workers ex- 
tensively as probation officers and it 
is also why probation itself is increas- 
ingly recognized as a means of social 
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treatment. Casework supervision of 
juvenile probationers is one of the 
most important contributions the so- 
cial worker makes to the rehabilitative 
services of the court. 

The social worker can contribute 
to the fulfillment of the court’s pur- 
poses at almost every point in the 
court process where the feelings of 
the offender (and his parents) are im- 
portant and where the client must 
take responsibility for what he does 
and for what he really wants. Social 
workers are prepared to help a client 
make a responsible choice of alterna- 
tives at the point of intake, in the 
prehearing study, and in the period 
of court supervision. 

This help can be extended only 
when the probation officer functions 
as an integral part of the court and 
when he is recognized as such by the 
judge and the client alike. Real help 
is not possible when the probation of- 
ficer, for one reason or another, is 
splintered off from the judge or from 
the ultimate purpose of the court— 
namely, to secure the offender’s com- 
pliance with the law. 

It is a mistake to cast the proba- 
tion officer in a prosecutory role—to 
expect him to establish the case on 
which the court bases its jurisdiction. 
This is a legal function—in some 
communities, perhaps, one for the 
police; it is certainly not the social 
worker’s. 

To confuse the probation officer’s 
role by endowing it with the attributes 
and qualities of personal friendship is 
equally erroneous, and perhaps even 
more pernicious. Probation officers 
have too often been encouraged to 
deny the authoritative nature of their 
special responsibility. Sometimes it 
is the judge who thinks that dissociat- 
ing the probation officer from au- 
thority will help the child more read- 
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ily accept the probation relationship. 
This is basically misleading, and it 
invariably results in confusion for 
all concerned. In his dealings with 
the client, the probation officer is 
the court, in all of its aspects. No 
separation of the probation officer 
from the court and its authority is 
possible in the eyes of the client who 
sees the probation officer in his in- 
evitable authority role, no matter 
what we say or do about it. The pro- 
bationer’s suspicions and distrust of 
the court only grow when we confuse 
his concept of the probation officer’s 
role. This does not mean that the 
officer cannot be helpful profession- 
ally. His helpfulness is enhanced, 
rather than limited, when his author- 
ity is accepted and when he can ex- 
ercise it firmly, openly, and with con- 
viction. 

The social worker’s role is not 
judicial; the judge alone is responsible 
for court decisions which determine 
the legal status of the client. Nor is 
the worker’s role an impartial one. 
The probation officer is sympathetic 
to the needs, the aspirations, and the 
potential capacity of the offender to 
seek a place for himself in society as 
a responsible person; he also speaks 
and acts for the community, in the 
sense that only through restoring the 
offender to normal social living is 
society’s ultimate interest furthered 
and permanently secured. 


Professional Cooperation 


No conflict should exist between the 
attorney and the social worker in 
juvenile court proceedings: indeed, 
they should be complementary. The 
attorney’s principal contribution, 


though not his only one, centers on 
the adjudication process. As the case 
moves toward a disposition, the con- 
tribution of the social worker becomes 
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increasingly important. But this dis- 
tinction becomes less significant as 
mutual understanding and respect in- 
crease. When the attorney compre- 
hends and accepts the social worker's 
advocacy of his client’s best interests, 
and the social worker comprehends 
the attorney’s contribution and 
acknowledges its appropriateness and 
its worth, they do not need to engage 
in a struggle to influence the court 
process. 

Attorneys and social workers can 
cooperate professionally in at least 
two specific areas: (1) the court report 
and (2) helping the client to use the 
court constructively. 

The court report is usually written 
prior to a disposition hearing and for 
the use of the judge. Preparing it is 
the sole responsibility of the proba- 
tion officer; in content, in form, and 
in style of presentation it must reflect 
his findings. It is essentially a court 
document, designed exclusively for 
the judge. Ordinarily, it should not be 
shared with the attorney, or anyone 
else for that matter, prior to the 
judge’s consideration of it. In most 
cases, however, sound practice calls for 
the probation officer and the attorney 
to discuss the contents of the report 
fully, along with its recommenda- 
tion and its underlying justifications, 
in advance of the hearing. The at- 
torney has every right to know what 
is being proposed in substance and 
why, so that he can formulate his own 
approach to the disposition hearing 
and be guided accordingly. The will- 
ingness of the probation officer to 
share the substance of his findings 
with the attorney and to discuss his 
recommendations fully has a great 
deal to do with building understand- 
ing and acceptance of his role in the 
eyes of the attorney. Conversely, the 
attorney must approach such a discus- 
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sion with an attitude of respect for 
the probation officer’s findings and 
some willingness to trust the worker's 
judgment on the wording of the final 
report. In such an atmosphere of 
mutual confidence, the discussion can 
produce significant and beneficial re- 
sults for all concerned. 

In practice, we find that the at- 
torney can often be instrumental in 
helping his client to make a more 
effective use of court services, includ- 
ing an acceptance of the court’s even- 
tual disposition. He is often in a posi- 
tion to reach the client with a positive 
interpretation of the court’s function 
in a way which may not otherwise be 
possible. This includes encouraging 
the child (and his parents) to keep 
appointments, to overcome suspicion 
and hostility toward the probation of- 
ficer, and to abide by other conditions 
which may be required. 

There are instances, of course, 
where circumstances make it difficult 
for such purposes to be accomplished. 
This should not affect the readiness 
of the probation officer to work co- 
operatively with the attorney, to share 
developments with him candidly as 
the social study progresses, and to 
request the attorney’s participation 
wherever it would seem to serve a 
useful purpose. To be sure, this calls 
for thought, discrimination, and much 
careful effort. But only in this manner 
can the maximum benefits of profes- 
sional cooperation be realized. 

Working cooperatively to achieve 
the court’s objectives and respecting 
each other’s contribution, the at- 
torney and the social worker can pro- 
duce a service which, at its best, 
preserves legal rights, protects so- 
ciety, and contributes to a more 
satisfactory situation for the child— 
one in which he can develop his 
potential for responsible social living. 
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How Can the 
Correctional School Correct? 


CuarLes H. SHIREMAN 
Assistant Professor, School of Social Service Administration, University of Chicago 


ROBABLY all of us who have 
P anytiing to do with the care of 
young people in correctional schools 
have been asked accusingly, “You say 
you want to help me, but what good 
is it going to do to keep me locked up 
for months at a time?” And most of us 
would admit that occasionally we 
have a disquieting and guilt-produc- 
ing fear that we can’t answer the 
question satisfactorily. 

We are convinced—or at least we 
hope—that institutional care will help, 
but we cannot always say exactly 
how. In many cases, too, we see youths 
leaving the correctional school and 
fear that we have failed with them; 
often, we don’t honestly know why. 

In recent years we have done much 
to eliminate faulty practices; now, 
we should know precisely what we may 
expect the correctional school to ac- 
complish, how it can do this—and 
what it cannot do. 

We now generally agree that our 
task—at least in theory—is to re-edu- 
cate and rehabilitate, rather than to 
provide mere incarceration or retri- 
butive punishment. For a long time 
we have assured the general public, 
legislators, and one another that this 
is the cornerstone of our policy. Yet 
we are not quite clear ourselves about 
what the institution can actually do 
in the way of re-education and re- 
habilitation. 

What should the correctional school 
do for its charges? It is surprising how 
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frequently one still hears the view, 
from institutional personnel as well 
as from interested citizens, that what 
delinquent youth needs is punishment 
as a deterrent—and more severe pun- 
ishment if the deterrent doesn’t seem 
at first to deter. 

Another group thinks our primary 
goal is to provide more individual 
therapy. The extreme proponents of 
this view see the correctional school 
as a sort of holding center where chil- 
dren are housed and cared for while 
they wait for their treatment hours. 
Daily life in the institution is im- 
portant, but largely as an adjunct to 
individual therapy. 

From another discouraged group— 
perhaps the fastest growing of all— 
comes the suspicion that the correc- 
tional institution has in fact little to 
offer in the way of rehabilitation. At 
best, some say, such an institution can 
protect youngsters for a time from 
injuring themselves or the public. It 
may hold them until, in at least a few 
cases, the natural process of matura- 
tion brings greater stability. The sup- 
porters of this theory hope that, if a 
child is kept “on ice” for a few months 
or years, somehow he or his environ- 
ment may change for the better before 
he is released. 

None of these theories is very fre- 
quently set forth in scholarly papers. 
Usually they are not stated formally 
at all; they are, however, implied in 
the actions of many persons who are 
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actually doing the job in the institu- 
tion, or who are determining the job 
others shall do. 

Many of us would not agree with 
any of these approaches, or would say 
that each of them plays a part in a 
much more complicated whole. But as 
long as we fail to clarify the goals 
we do set for ourselves, as long as 
we fail to state exactly what sort 
of experience we think the institution 
should provide its wards, we are 
tremendously handicapped. 

This handicap is particularly ob- 
vious where staff training is concerned. 
Most of us believe that staff training 
programs are necessary—but some of 
us have seen even conscientiously 
planned programs fail. One reason 
for such failure is that staff training 
programs often do not have a precise 
definition of the institution’s task to 
work on.1 We intend our training 
program to give our staff a deeper 
understanding of the personalities of 
our charges, but we make it so broad 
that it scarcely seems to apply to 
practice. Indeed, until we decide 
much more precisely what we are 
trying to do for our wards, we are 
obligated either to make our program 
broad and theoretical, or to concen- 
trate on a day-by-day functioning on 
the job. 

This writer is sure that the insti- 
tution’s task cannot be summed up by 
such short phrases as “deterrent treat- 
ment” or “individual psychotherapy,” 


1This is not always true, however. See, 
for example: Alex C. Sherrifs and Mary 
Duren, “The Los Guilicos Project” and “In- 
creasing the Effectiveness of Correctional 
Institution Staff,” California Youth Author- 
ity Quarterly, Fall, 1950, pp. 7-21, and Win- 
ter, 1950, pp. 3-20. Many of the ideas in 
this paper were stimulated by these articles 
on an imaginative in-service training program. 
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or “protective care.” Neither does he 
think, indeed, that he himself can 
describe the institution’s task fully. 
He doubts whether we have yet ap- 
plied to institutions enough of our 
knowledge of the human personality 
for anyone to be able to do this. How- 
ever, some of the experiences which 
the correctional school can provide 
do stand out as particularly important. 


A Healthy Experience with 
Authority 


One of our goals should certainly 
be to give the institutional ward a 
healthy relationship with authority 
figures. Rebellion against authority, 
whether of the parent, the school, or 
society in general, is one of the most 
common elements in the personality 
of delinquent youth. Case studies show 
that this rebellion tends to come about 
as a quite natural result of embitter- 
ing experience. Parents, or others who 
have represented authority to the 
child, may have taught him to fear, 
hate, or despise authority and the 
persons who exercise it. Such people 
may have been hostile, inconsistent, 
or weak in their treatment of the child 
or may have rejected or misunder- 
stood him. The youth to whom au- 
thority has been so_ represented 
throughout his formative years will 
carry over his attitudes into other 
situations. This has frequently been 
at the root of his antisocial behavior. 
When such a boy comes to the institu- 
tion he will not interpret a rule or a 
command in the way in which (we 
hope) it is given. He automatically 
resents it and, depending on the na- 
ture of his experience with authority 
in the past, may either struggle against 
it or evade it. 

Our task, therefore, is to help the 
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young person understand through ex- 
perience that authority can be exer- 
cised firmly but fairly, with sympa- 
thetic regard for his welfare and with 
respect for him as a worthwhile per- 
son, entitled to have his wishes and 
rights considered. We can’t do this 
merely by “reasoning” with a young- 
ster. Words aren’t enough. He must 
learn by living with authority that 
is firm, fair, and based on the convic- 
tion that the institutional ward re- 
mains a human being—one extraor- 
dinarily sensitive to the abuse of au- 
thority and to being “kicked around.” 

To provide such an environment is 
perhaps the most difficult task the 
institution faces. It must be staffed 
by personnel who can learn to exer- 
cise the proper authority and who can 
continue to do so even though, as the 
maxim has it, “power corrupts.” They 
must be so richly mature and so well 
provided with helpful supervision that 
they use their power only in the in- 
terests of their job of personality re- 
construction, never for their own 
satisfaction. 

Every staff member must make a 
constant, conscientiously honest scru- 
tiny of his own use of authority. We 
must carefully analyze every order we 
give, every regulation we enforce. We 
must understand how our order is 
going to appear to the ward, and 
what are our motives in giving it. Is 
is actually necessary to the welfare of 
the ward or of the group? If so, does 
the ward understand this? If he does 
not, can we explain it to him so that 
he will see its necessity? Does the ward 
reject our order because of the manner 
in which we gave it? Have we shown 
him that we respect him and his 
wishes and have taken them into con- 
sideration as much as possible? Or are 
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we looking for the easy way out and 
enforcing an unnecessary or senseless 
order or one calculated to meet our 
own need for recognition or power? 
Are we being honest with the boy? 
Are we being careful that he sees that 
we are being honest with him? 

In short, is the ward’s experience 
with authority in the institution a 
corrective one? Will it give a new, 
healthier concept of the nature of 
authority? Or will it further embitter 
him, further convince him that au- 
thority is something to evade, to 
struggle against, and to hate? 


Use of Limits 


Proper limits upon youngsters’ be- 
havior can be of value to them. By 
setting such limits, we can provide an 
environment simple enough for a 
youngster to master; in mastering this 
simple society he may gain confidence 
and learn techniques for mastering 
the more complicated world outside 
the institution. For the adolescent 
must, in his normal life, make a great 
many difficult choices between right 
and wrong, between short-term desires 
and long-term values and between so- 
cially approved and antisocial behav- 
ior. His mother and father can no 
longer make decisions for him. He is 
becoming an independent person, and 
at the same time he is becoming aware 
of urges and temptations that he was 
only vaguely aware of before. 

Many youngsters, because of faulty 
endowment or damaging life experi- 
ence, are simply not capable of ac- 
cepting this responsibility. They can- 
not cope with the freedom of choice 
and the variety of temptations that 
adolescence brings. They are not 
“grown up” enough to postpone im- 
mediate satisfaction in favor of the 
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ethically right, or the socially ac- 
ceptable, or even of long-term per- 
sonal gain. 

The institution may serve at least 
some of these young people like the 
sanitarium which provides rest care 
for t.b. victims. Such care protects 
the patient against the demands that 
life makes upon his energies. All his 
strength can be devoted to the fight 
against his disease. 

By the same token, the correctional 
school ward may need protection 
against many of the demands of life. 
He may need to have some of the 
most difficult decisions made for him 
by the limits the institution sets on his 
behavior; then he can use all his 
moral and psychological strength to 
solve a smaller number of problems. 
He will still have to make decisions 
on questions of right and wrong and 
conformance or nonconformance, but 
the decisions will be fewer, and their 
results more immediate and more 
clear. He may thus gain confidence 
by learning to master these small 
problems successfully and may begin 
to discover his own strengths and to 
see the possibility of gaining satisfac- 
tion frum self-control and social con- 
formity. Ultimately he may come to 
appreciate the value of right for 
right’s sake. 

Obviously the limits set by the in- 
stitution must not be too narrow. If 
the youngster is to learn to make 
choices, he must have some room to 
choose. He must have the opportu- 
nity to learn from trial and error; 
his initiative must not be stifled. Too 
much restriction leads to “institu- 
tionalization’—the creation of per- 
sons unable to live outside the shelter- 
ing walls of the institution. But in 
the proper use of limits upon be- 
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havior we may have another tool 
for the reconstruction of personality. 


Socially Acceptable Achievement 


Another valuable experience that 
we can give our wards is that of 
achievement of a goal that society ap- 
proves. Many youngsters rarely, if 
ever, have known the feeling of self- 
confidence and social approval that 
such achievement brings. Unsure that 
they are loved and wanted at home, 
entering school unprepared or ill- 
equipped and gaining from it only a 
sense of failure, personal inadequacy, 
and social rejection, and seeing no 
way open to them to function success- 
fully as conforming adults, they have 
sometimes turned to antisocial activi- 
ties, partially as a means of showing 
themselves and others that they are 
capable, adult, and virile. Auto theft, 
bullying aggression, or demonstration 
of sexual prowess are ways of gaining 
a sort of recognition and feeling of 
personal accomplishment they cannot 
otherwise get. 

There are many ways in which the 
correctional school can help its wards 
to gain this feeling of personal 
achievement. Sports programs, assign- 
ment of tasks or functions with which 
recognition is associated, shop and 
trade programs are all possibilities. 
The academic school program, also, 
can do something even more im- 
portant than teaching the “three R’s.” 
It can give the youngster a chance 
to start work at a level at which he 
can be successful, and stimulate him 
to move forward at a pace which 
challenges without defeating. With 
such a program, many youngsters may 
for the first time in their lives see 
school as something other than a 
baffling series of frustrations marking 
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them as failures. Success breeds suc- 
cess, and the boy may begin to think 
of himself as one who is capable of 
functioning successfully in society in- 
stead of as the eternal “dummy.” 

A prerequisite of such a program is, 
of course, sound diagnosis of each 
boy’s strengths as well as of his limita- 
tions. Our clinical studies must seek 
the positives in the youngster’s per- 
sonality to help us determine what we 
can build upon. All too often we may 
search through these studies and find 
detailed analysis of a youngster’s fail- 
ures and weaknesses but little recog- 
nition of his strengths. 


Peer Relationships 


Many of the young people who 
come to us have never been able to 
get along with others of their own 
age. Some have drawn into themselves 
and have, to varying degrees, become 
social isolates. Others have become 
very aggressive in their attempt to 
force people to recognize and accept 
them. But the basic trouble with 
many of the children is that they are 
lonely or unhappy, or unsure that 
they are loved and liked by others. 
We may be able to do little about 
whatever it is that caused the trouble 
originally. But we may very well be 
able to provide our wards with an 
environment that will at least help 
them to begin to achieve social ac- 
ceptance in their own age group. 

The social pressures of group life 
may do much to help. Many young 
people are adaptable enough to learn 
from their fellows in a group that 
tends to enforce codes of social living. 
They begin to understand some of 
the elements of successful group mem- 
bership: mutual tolerance, ability to 
cooperate, and ability to live with 
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others 
identity. 

But we are treading on dangerous 
ground here. We dare not merely 
throw a boy into a group and trust 
that the experience will be beneficial. 
Other youngsters can be cruel, both 
physically and in less tangible ways. 
The boy who becomes a member of 
a poorly supervised group may be 
made to feel more inadequate than 
ever, or may be driven to try to solve 
his problem by becoming even more 
bullyingly aggressive. 

We must, therefore, see that the 
youngsters do not go beyond reason- 
able limits in their treatment of each 
other. Our wards, who are usually 
deeply disturbed youngsters who have 
not solved their own problems, tend 
to be angry and resentful at the world 
and to “take out” their feelings on 
anyone they can. They should never 
be permitted, for example, to ad- 
minister punishment to others. How 
can we possibly expect them to think 
objectively of the needs of the one to 
be punished, as they would have to do 
in order to administer punishment 
that would help rather than harm the 
recipient? 

However, supervision must not only 
restrict; it must be positive, too. Wise 
counseling can provide encourage- 
ment and advice to the timid, and 
friendly caution to the overaggressive. 
Some of our wards simply do not 
know the fundamentals of getting 
along in a group. Often we can help 
them to understand that they can 
best win the liking of others by show- 
ing that they like others, or we can 
show them the results of their own 
boastful or bullying behavior. 

Proper activity programs can also 
help in the teaching of group citizen- 
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ship. Sports, group games, and other 
recreation are often thought of only 
as rather unimportant ways of per- 
mitting youngsters an occasional good 
time, or as a sort of indulging or 
pampering of our wards. But, as some 
other countries have come to realize 
sooner than we, such activities can 
actually provide valuable training. 
Activities should be varied enough 
to give as much opportunity as pos- 
sible for everyone to participate; they 
should provide a healthy group ex- 
perience which exploits the potential- 
ities of each child and helps him find 
his place in the group. Such programs 
can teach our wards to be cooperat- 
ing citizens of society by actually func- 
tioning as citizens of a small group. 
lt is most unfortunate that often our 
recreation and sports programs are un- 
planned and only incidental to the in- 
stitution’s main program. Actually, 
they should be considered a major 
resource for correctional work: they 
should be planned just as carefully 
as our academic training and should 
be led by personnel possessing quali- 
fications just as high as those of our 
academic teachers. 

Another problem is that the boys 
in an institution tend to form a com- 
plex of unofficial, sometimes little- 
recognized subgroups whose goals and 
identifications are different from those 
of the institution’s staff. Such groups 
often determine the institution’s im- 
pact upon the individual. We cannot 
eliminate these cliques and friend- 
ship groups, although all too often we 
tend either to try to do so or to 
ignore them. We must, however, con- 
stantly seek ways of penetrating them. 
Perhaps we can learn from the work 
of the street gang workers, who have 
recently been functioning in so crea- 
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tive a way in some cities. We may be 
able to apply the same techniques to 
our problem in the institution, We 
may be able to do much through the 
right type of adult effort to meet such 
groups on their own ground, to 
identify with some of their goals in 
a legitimate manner. We must seek 
the friendly acceptance of such 
groups, and try to develop shared 
goals and interests with them, and 
to build bridges between them and 
the administration. 


Relationship with an Older Adult 


Almost all adolescents pass through 
a stage of hero-worship of an older 
acquaintance or associate. They will 
imitate this person’s mannerisms, 
ways of speaking, and attitudes and 
will frequently want to choose the 
same career. As they are leaving child- 
hood they seize upon this figure as 
the representation of the kind of adult 
they hope to become. Of course, it is 
vitally important to society that the 
man whom the adolescent chooses to 
imitate and follow be the right kind 
of person. 

In the case of the normal, healthy 
youngster this “hero” may be a school 
teacher, an athletic coach, a recreation 
leader, an employer, or some other 
person capable of wielding a power- 
ful influence for good. But the young- 
ster who grows up in an antisocial 
environment, or who has a hard time 
getting along with people who seem 
to him to represent either an author- 
ity which he resents or a society that 
has been hostile and has rejected him, 
may choose someone quite different. 
This may be a gang leader, a crim- 
inal, or some other strongly anti- 
social figure. 

In the correctional school we should 
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uy to give as many of our wards as 
possible a chance to find desirable 
models. We can’t force a young person 
to choose us in this way. But if we re- 
spect the youngsters in our charge, 
and show our understanding of and 
interest in them, we will otten find 
ourselves playing this role. If we can 
represent true social values to our 
charges we will provide them with 
one of life’s best educational experi- 
ences. 
Moral Values 

It is not unreasonable to hope that 
our wards will leave the institution 
with a strengthened sense of the value 
of “right for right’s sake”—with a de- 
sire to avoid delinquent behavior not 
only because it might bring punish- 
ment but because it is wrong. But al- 
though we may hope that ideas of 
basic honesty and respect for the rights 
of others will gain some ground, we 
certainly cannot be sure that this will 
happen. 

Youngsters learn from their ex- 
perience of life. And many of them 
have learned, from their families and 
neighborhoods, that it is simply not 
practical to live by doing what is 
right for its own sake. We can’t com- 
bat this lesson from life by lectures. 
But we can combat it to some degree 
by giving our charges a different, more 
positive experience of life. Do we 
wish our youngsters to learn respect 
for the rights of others? All right: 
let us show them that others respect 
their rights. Do we want them to gain 
some concept of basic honesty? Then 
let us be sure that they see that we 
are honest with them. In a fair num- 
ber of years of experience the writer 
can remember very few cases in which 
it was either ethically or, in the long 
Tun, practically desirable to lie to a 
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youngster. But he can, unfortunately, 
remember a great many cases in which 
a lie has been told. 

Here, then, is another experience 
that the correctional school must 
strive to give young persons in its care 
—a living lesson in social ethics, learnt 
through being on the receiving end 
of ethical behavior. 


The Role of Counseling 


Thus far we have spoken almost 
entirely of the rehabilitative possibili- 
ties of wisely controlled group-living. 
We have made very little mention of 
the role of individual counseling. 
However, such counseling is probably 
the indispensable “other half” of the 
experience we should offer youth un- 
der our care. 

Without individual counseling, our 
wards are quite liable to misinterpret 
the experience they are undergoing, 
for they will interpret it in terms of 
their own pasts. Those whose ex- 
perience has been that adults in 
authority over them are hostile, selfish, 
and inconsistent will expect all au- 
thority to be of this nature. Con- 
sequently, they will automatically fear 
and hate any person, or rule, or 
regulation which symbolizes authority. 

In the institution we wish to use 
authority only as a way to help the 
child and to teach him how to fit 
into society and to be happy. With the 
best intentions, we impose upon him 
rules and regulations that are care- 
fully planned for his welfare. But he 
doesn’t see them that way. Since his 
life has taught him that all authority 
is hateful, he sees us just as so many 
additions to the long line of persons 
who have been “kicking him around.” 

Individualized counseling can help 
many youngsters to see for the first 
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time that their present experience 
with authority is different from their 
past experience. Frequently it can 
help them to see that they are use- 
lessly rebelling against something that 
no longer exists. Sometimes a young- 
ster comes to realize this when the 
counselor helps him to think back 
over past unhappy experiences, talk 
about them, come to understand them 
better, and come to see the difference 
between past relationships with au- 
thority and present ones. In other 
cases, close examination of an un- 
happy past may be neither wise nor 
possible. The counselor may restrict 
himself to helping the youngster ana- 
lyze and understand the experience 
he is having at the moment. But in 
either event the counselor must help 
the youngsters to see that they must 
revise their ideas about the attitudes 
of people in authority over them. 
Only then can they profit from the 
new experience we are trying to offer 
them, for only then can they under- 
stand it. 

Counseling is just as necessary to 
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help us attain all the institution’s 





other goals. None of our efforts can | 


be constructive unless the ward un- 
derstands them in the manner in 
which they are meant. All of them 
are liable to misinterpretation unless 
the ward, through patient and skillful 
counseling, learns to evaluate them 
correctly. 

This writer, like most others in the 
field, has been baffled by many cases, 
Youngsters with whom he has worked 
hardest have sometimes failed most 
miserably. Others who had shown 
few indications of successful adjust- 
ment have made tremendous progress, 
We are still at the pioneering stage 


in our profession. There is much that | 


we do not see, or see only vaguely, 
and much of what we do see we do not 
understand. We are still groping with 
poorly formed tools to reach “shores 
dimly seen.” But we are learning con- 
stantly. One way to advance is surely 
by the constant and painstaking anal- 
ysis of the experience we offer our 
wards, and the way in which they 
assimilate it. 
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Juvenile Institution* 


Joun D. CAMBARERI 
Chief Clinical Psychologist, Ada County Mental Health Center, Boise, Idaho 
PAuL S. SAGERS 
Superintendent, Yakima Valley School, Selah, Washington 
DonaLp F. TaTron 
Director of Social Service and Placement, Utah State Industrial School, Ogden 


HE problem of the AWOL, which 

faces institutions in general, is 
particularly troublesome in correc- 
tional institutions; it is most acute in 
a correctional institution which fol- 
lows an open program with many 
privileges. 

The Utah State Industrial School 
is such an institution. It is the only 
facility of its kind in the state for the 
confinement of delinquents, both boys 
and girls. The juvenile courts com- 
mit to it the nine-year-old shoplifters 
and “‘firebugs,” the eleven-year-old 
persistent truants and prowlers, the 
fifteen-year-old car thieves, and the 
sixteen- and seventeen-year-old armed 
robbers; in addition, it takes girls con- 
fned for running away, for sexual 
promiscuity, and for being accom- 
plices in delinquency. 

Although the open program helps 
most of the students, it is a tempta- 
tion and even a frightening experi- 
ence to some of them. Almost any 
youngster who is tempted, or unable 
to control his emotional tensions, and 
who is determined enough, can go 





* At the time this article was written, Mr. 
Cambareri and Mr. Sagers were working at 
the Utah State Industrial School—the former 
a the clinical psychologist and the latter 
% the assistant superintendent; Mr. Tatton 
was then director of group living. 
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AWOL from the institution. To com- 
bat this, the administration must pro- 
vide an institutional environment 
that is regulated but also flexible 
enough to expand and contract to 
fit the needs and experience of each 
student. 


In January, 1954 we were very much 
troubled by a series of AWOL’s. A 
particularly disturbing incident made 
us determined to try to do something 
about the problem. Eleven boys had 
run from a supervisor while returning 
from a basketball game at which they 
had had a good time under good 
supervision. After they had been 
rounded up, investigation revealed 
that most of them had no intention 
of running, but when one boy, Vern, 
had shouted “Cut!” the eleven broke 
from the group and ran. Vern was a 
good-looking, bright young man, but 
very unstable. He was impulsive, a 
slave to immediate gratification; he 
had run away all his life—from home, 
public school, foster homes, and now 
our school. 

After some deliberation, we decided 
to meet this group AWOL problem 
with group action. We reviewed the 
cases of our most persistent AWOL’s. 
Sixteen boys had accounted for 61 
per cent of the AWOL’s during the 
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past year. Thus it was not a general 
problem, but a specific one for a small 
minority of the children. We decided 
that the AWOL is a student with 
many inner personal conflicts, and in 
conflict socially with his group as well 
as with persons representing author- 
ity. We had tried individual counsel- 
ing, lock-up, and reprograming and 
had not been able to change the pat- 
tern of behavior of the AWOL’s. We 
decided to try group work. 

The three of us—the assistant su- 
perintendent, the director of group 
living, and the psychologist—differed 
in background and experience, but 
we were alike in our determination 
to meet the problem. None of us was 
an expert in group work. The duties 
of one were primarily administrative; 
the duties of another were partially 
administrative, with responsibility 
for in-service training and service to 
children; and the duties of the third 
were mostly diagnostic. We met, se- 
lected our group members by taking 
turns at choosing from the list, and 
started our sessions—two with five 
students each and one with six. 


Group S, which met with the assis- 
tant superintendent, was structured 
very closely around specific problems: 
“runaway,” “more privileges,” “use 
of lockup,” “home visits.” The di- 
rector of group living, who was the 
leader of Group T, gave his meetings 
rather less structure; he directed the 
discussion around the AWOL prob- 
lem and followed the interest of the 
group whenever a fruitful area of 
discussion seemed to offer itself. 
Group C was relatively unstructured. 
The psychologist introduced himself 
and the boys did the same. The group 
moved into areas of discussion which 
were comfortable to them—“exploits 
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on the outside,” “sports activity,” “un- 
fairness of the administration,” etc. 

For a couple of months the groups 
met regularly one evening a week, 
Among the boys’ activities, apart from 
discussions, was a round robin basket- 
ball tournament, with the loser buy- 
ing the malts. They formed group 
identifications and made friends with 
other boys; above all, they stayed on 
campus. 

In spite of the group leaders’ dif- 
ferences in personality and training 
and their different methods of deal- 
ing with discussions, their results 
were uniformly gratifying. In Group 
S one boy went AWOL in the early 
weeks, was returned, was accepted in 
the group again, and remained for 
several months before he was released, 
The other four members did not run 
away before their release. ‘Two boys 
in Group T went AWOL immediate 
ly following the third meeting, while 
they were being returned to their 
living quarters. These two boys were 
returned to the group the following 
week to continue in the group ses 
sions. After that none of the five 
members of the group ran away be- 
fore release from the School. One boy 
from Group C ran away twice, bring- 
ing the total number of times he had 
been AWOL up to fourteen. This 
lad never did learn to curb his desire 
to run away, but the other five even- 
tually earned their release. 

The administrative advantages of 
the program are clear: 

1. The incidence of AWOL’s in the 
Industrial School dropped a signifi 
cant 75 per cent and we had fewer 
“repeaters” of the type we worked 
with in the groups. 

2. Our lockup unit was temporar- 
ily closed, the staff members became 
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less concerned about security prob- 
lems, and the student and staff morale 
improved. 

3. Costs in terms of runaway stu- 
dents were reduced; we diverted the 
funds to leisure time programs. 

4. Our total population was re- 
duced because we had to hold fewer 
students for long periods of time (as 
we had to hold AWOL’s). This in- 
creased the ratio of personnel to 
students and helped us to give more 
effective treatment to the general 
student population. 


We cannot be certain exactly how 
we achieved these results. The group 
meetings probably provided: 

1. A change in the social mileu of 
the AWOL from an out-group which 
achieved status by asocial and unac- 
ceptable behavior to an in-group 
which achieved status by participa- 
tion in special activities. 

2. An opportunity to form a socially 
acceptable gang with its concomitant 
group super-ego, group status, and 
group goals. 

3. A new environment for treat- 
ment which seemed acceptable to the 
youngsters. 


The psychological effects of the 
group meetings were as follows: 

1. The meetings were an opportu- 
nity for catharsis and ventilation of 
individual hostility; the subjects’ 
feelings of guilt were mitigated be- 
cause of group interaction and com- 
monness of feelings. 

2. The leaders’ acceptance, without 
reciprocity, of extremely aggressive 
actions against themselves broke the 
inevitable cycle of ‘‘anxiety-aggression- 
guilt-punishment-atonement-anxiety.” 

3. The special activity group was 
in itself ego-sustaining to these stu- 
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dents, who frequently have extremely 
poor ego-concepts. 

4. The group gave these students, 
who in most instances have been 
cruelly rejected, a feeling of belong- 
ing and being wanted by someone, 
even if it was only by a delinquent 
group and a leader. 

5. The weekly sessions provided a 
series of short-term goals to which the 
boys pointed in anticipation; they 
served as an anchor that kept them 
from week to week. 

6. The leader became a meaningful 
adult in authority to boys whe have 
rarely known such a person. 

Under the circumstances it is amaz- 
ing that these group sessions should 
have been so effective. The philos- 
ophies of the leaders varied: our fields 
were divergent, our modus operandi 
was different, and the satisfactions 
we received from our groups were not 
the same. In retrospect, however, we 
find that our primary and immediate 
goal was the same—to reduce the 
number of AWOL/’s. In this aim we 
were successful. However, we could 
not be so sure whether basic and 
permanent changes had taken place 
in the boys’ personalities. 

This experiment gave us no 
grounds for predicting how many of 
the boys would continue to stay out 
of trouble or out of institutions. We 
could not predict how many will in 
future face their problems directly 
rather than run away from them. We 
could not predict how the relation- 
ships we helped to foster between the 
delinquent boys in the groups may 
carry Over into asocial activities in the 
community. We may have been in- 
fluenced by expediency to initiate a 
measure which might not be best in 
the long run. However, we must take 
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consolation in the old institutional 
axiom: “You can’t treat ’em if you 
don’t keep ’em.” One can accomplish 
little when the child one is treating 
is AWOL. 

We have learned from this and 
similar experiences that a series of 
group sessions can help solve many 
other problems common to institu- 
tional management and treatment of 
students. Since 1954 we have used 
group sessions to help a group of 
eight youngsters who were extremely 
fearful of aggression from their peers 
to move out of a protective unit into 
regular cottage activity, and to help 
seven bashful, timid boys to move 
out into co-educational activities. 
Three out of five girls who were con- 
sidered nearly unmanageable because 
of their rampant aggressiveness were 
aided by group sessions and became 





positive leaders in the cottage. A ! 


group of parents were helped to ac- 
cept the commitment of their chil- 
dren to the Industrial School. Sessions 
with several groups of students in our 
aftercare program helped them con- 
siderably in their community adjust- 
ment. 

During the past few years the facil- 
ities of the Industrial School have 
substantially broadened and increased. 
Since the humble beginning of this 
group treatment program in 1954, 
many well-trained persons have been 
added to the institution staff; they 
provide enough services to strengthen 
the overall treatment program, and 
the AWOL presents less of a problem 
than before. However, we believe that 
group sessions and group therapy will 
continue to be a vital influence in 
our care of delinquent boys and girls. 
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The Juvenile Court and Restitution 


JoserH L. THImMM* 
Casework Supervisor, Multnomah County Juvenile Court, Portland, Oregont 


N A large city a few years ago the 
following incident was reported: 


A group of teen-aged boys was ab- 
sorbed in a game of scrub softball. Stand- 
ing at home plate with a bat on his 
shoulder, fifteen-year-old Harry Arnold 
heard one of the boys tell him to get out 
of the batter’s box. Harry replied: “Go to 
hell!” The boy in the field advanced on 
Harry. “What did you say?” “Nothing,” 
replied Harry, retreating until he was 
against the backstop. “You going to apol- 
ogize?” the boy threatened. “About 
what?” asked Harry. Suddenly the boy 
faked a blow at Harry. The baseball bat 
in Harry’s hands came down hard on the 
boy’s jaw and shoulder. A frightened 
Harry threw down the bat and ran home. 


A few hours after the incident 
Harry Arnold was in the detention 
home. During the following week a 
thorough social investigation was com- 
pleted and Harry was seen by the 
staff psychiatrist. The psychiatric 
evaluation confirmed the probation 
officer’s opinion that Harry was a fair- 
ly normal boy. He had a good school 
record and no previous court refer- 
rals. The family’s income was in the 
category labeled ‘“‘marginal” but the 
parents and the children got along 


*The author is grateful to William H. 
Sheridan, Chief, Technical Aid Branch, Div- 
ision of Juvenile Delinquency Service, U.S. 
Children’s Bureau, for information used in 
the preparation of this article. 

} This was the position Mr. Thimm held 
at the time the article was written. He is 
now the consultant to the Washington Citi- 
zens Council and the Montana Council on 
Corrections of the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency (formerly National Proba- 
tion and Parole Association) Ed. 
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well with one another; their family 
feeling was marked by strength, stabil- 
ity, affection, and loyalty. The as- 
sault incident was situational: threat- 
ened, Harry had panicked and in 
desperation had use the baseball bat 
as a weapon. 

At the juvenile court hearing a few 
weeks later, the judge, after reviewing 
the total situation, placed Harry on 
probation; he specified, as part of this 
disposition, a restitution provision of 
$350, deened sufficient to cover the 
medical and dental expenses of the 
injured boy. 

This situation illustrates the dilem- 
ma faced by juvenile courts in cases 
in which restitution may be consid- 
ered. The emotion and concern gene- 
rated by incidents of personal injury 
and by cases of theft and vandalism 
sometimes shift the emphasis away 
from where it belongs—the child and 
the court’s responsibility toward him. 

Precisely because this perplexing 
juvenile court question has no single 
or simple answer, what is needed is a 
logical approach that will serve to 
ease community and individual emo- 
tion and at the same time recognize 
that the framework of juvenile court 
philosophy leaves room for restitu- 
tion. 


Payment under Protest 


The need for a logical approach is 
further highlighted by Harry Arnold’s 
situation. Harry was a full-time stu- 
dent; he did not have a job. Even if 
he were to find an after-school job, 
$350 was a vast sum to a boy of his age 
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and circumstances; and even if he 
could comprehend the goal of resti- 
tution in this amount, actually at- 
taining it would seem impossible. 

The Arnolds, as conscientious par- 
ents, felt compelled to begin payments 
on that order, even though they were 
strapped financially. During the whole 
time the probation officer supervised 
this case, he was met by bitterness 
and antagonism on the part of Harry 
and his parents. Their attitude toward 
the court in particular and authority 
in general was one of outright hos- 
tility; they could not understand how 
Harry’s action could be viewed as 
anything other than self-defense. And 
yet Harry and his parents faithfully 
maintained the schedule of a small 
restitution payment every month. It 
was only when the parents of the 
injured boy moved from town two 
years after the incident that the 
matter was closed—with $150 still 
owing. 


Implications of Responsibility 


Acting as agents of the community 
and usually reflecting the predomi- 
nant community attitude, juvenile 
courts usually approach the restitu- 
tion problem by holding that the 
child, not his parent, is responsible 
for his torts; the child therefore—not 
his parent—is obligated to make resti- 
tution for injury to another’s person 
or property. But frequently the prac- 
tical effect of this point of view does 
not coincide with the court’s inten- 
tion. As far as the average teen-ager 
is concerned, efforts to collect restitu- 
tion directly from his own labors be- 
come meaningless when the amount 
is out of proportion to what he can 
earn on his own. The experience of 
the average urban court indicates that 
few of these youngsters are gainfully 
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employed; to insist that they find em- | 
ployment is to ignore reality—the lack 
of employment opportunities for 
teen-agers in today’s labor market. 

Hence, in suggesting restitution 
plans in cases of vandalism and per- 
sonal injury, the juvenile court’s pro- 
bation officers should consider ways 
and means of payment derived from 
sources other than employment—for 
example, the child’s allowance, or 
some other arrangements to be made 
with the parents. Responsible parents 
can participate constructively in the 
restitution plan by arranging addi- 
tional chores for the child and by 
firmly adhering to a regime of depri- 
vation of privileges. 

Unfortunately, what often occurs 
in juvenile court practice is that a 
schedule of payments far too high 
for the youngster is established as a 
probation condition. Since the bur- 
den of payment is thus placed upon 
the parents, this is tantamount to 
saying that the parents are responsible 
for the torts of the child. The Arnold 
case cited earlier is an example of 
this. Socially and legally, it is a highly 
questionable practice, particularly 
since most states have so-called “con- 
tributing” statutes under which par- 
ents can be held criminally liable, 
and also provisions for enforcing pa- 
rental liability under civil statutes 
where parental fault is found. 


Parental Responsibility Laws 


Juvenile court restitution practices, 
even in combination with existing 
contributing and civil statutes, have 
obviously not prevented the passage 
of parental responsibility laws assess- 
ing limited liability against parents 
without fault. Just within the last 
few years Michigan, Nebraska, Cali- 
fornia, and Oregon have passed legis- 
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lation placing responsibility on par- 
ents. Such laws are undoubtedly 
aimed at decreasing the incidence of 
vandalism and personal injury, but 
we have little statistical information 
that this aim has been achieved. Un- 
fortunately, the by-products of legal 
action permitted by these laws can be 
serious where parent-child relation- 
ships are already seriously warped. 
Evidence of this exists in the case- 
loads of many probation officers. Also, 
since parental liability laws have, in 
a sense, universal applicability, they 
do not account divectly for particu- 
larities, for any one of the great 
number of causes of delinquency. 


In many states and local commu- 
nities, parental responsibility laws on 
destruction of school property have 
been on the statute books for a long 
time. If the New Jersey experience is 
typical—the state has had a p.r. law 
on the books since 1903 without one 
suit ever having been filed against a 
parent—the practicality of such a law 
is questionable, although it would 


| have to be admitted that its existence 


has probably been influential in help- 


| ing local school boards collect money 


from parents for damage perpetrated 
by their children. In practice, local 
school investigators present parents 
with a copy of the law defining pa- 


rental responsibility and it is their 


belief that the law makes it easier to 
collect payment from less responsible 
parents. This has also been the ex- 
perience in Portland. 

The 1959 Oregon legislature passed 


)a parental responsibility law with 
liability to $100, apparently compro- 


mised in committee from the original 
$250. The bill did not create a great 
deal of discussion or opposition. The 
tranquillity surrounding the bill’s 
legislative movement and _ passage 
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probably reflects two attitudes of pro- 
fessionals in the juvenile court field: 
first, they are not convinced one way 
or another about the effects of such 
legislation; second, they are convinced 
that passage doesn’t matter anyway 
since few if any suits will be filed 
under the new statute. These atti- 
tudes reveal how long overdue are 
studies that will look into the opera- 
tion of p.r. laws, not only for their 
significance to the narrow question 
of restitution but also for their place 
in broad child-family perspectives. 
One final thought on the legal as- 
pect of parental responsibility laws 
concerns their constitutionality. Little 
understood by court social workers is 
that, under the common law, a parent 
can be held responsible for the torts 
of the child if he entrusts or negli- 
gently leaves available to the child a 
highly dangerous instrument; or if he 
entrusts a nondangerous instrument 
to a child who he knows or reasonably 
should know is unable to handle it 
properly; or if he fails to restrain 
the child from dangerous activity im- 
periling others when he knows or 
should know of the propensities of 
the child toward such conduct. But 
it has long been accepted as a per- 
vading legal principle that parents 
are not liable for the torts of their 
children where the fault principle is 
not involved.1 The parental respon- 
sibility statutes are, therefore, in con- 
flict with basic common law principles 
of tort responsibility. Perhaps an ap- 


+A possible exception to this is found in 
the debatable “family purpose” doctrine ap- 
plied to motor vehicles alone at this point, 
whereby the courts have found parents liable 
when they simply permit a member of the 
immediate family to use the automobile, and 
damage or injury to someone else’s property 
or person is the result of such use. “Family 
Responsibility in Torts,” Vanderbilt Law 
Review, June, 1956, pp. 809-846. 
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pellate court faced with this argument 
would hold a p.r. statute invalid. 


Focus on the Child 

The question of “who is responsible 
for the acts of these children,” like 
any other question of delinquent be- 
havior, is not susceptible of easy solu- 
tion. Possibly what is needed is a 
compromise between the “do nothing” 
camp and the “punish the parents” 
advocates. Parental responsibility 
laws demonstrate only the commu- 
nity’s frustration and its urge to “do 
something” to reduce delinquency. 
Their passage is not based on facts 
proving their effectiveness for this 
purpose. In a sense they exhibit the 
American penchant to solve big prob- 
lems in the easiest possible way. The 
illogic of such laws was aptly ex- 
pressed by Sol Rubin, NCCD counsel: 

The older laws say—punish the parents 
because they are responsible. {Recent 
financial responsibility laws say}—punish 
the parents even if they aren’t responsible, 
because that will teach them to be re- 
sponsible!” 

The juvenile court, through its 
prestige in the community and its 
first-hand acquaintance with delin- 
quency, can lead the effort to establish 
a middle way between punitive pa- 
rental responsibility laws and a “do 
nothing” approach. The following 
statement on restitution, by the Ad- 
visory Council of Judges, sets a stand- 
ard which is a guide to court pro- 
cedure and, at the same time, offers 
the community a logical approach to 
the problem. 

Whether used as a separate disposition 


or as a condition of probation, restitution 
should always be part of but not in lieu 





2Sol Rubin, Crime and Juvenile Delin- 
quency, New York, NPPA and Oceana Pub- 
lications, p. 40. 
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of treatment. The court’s chief concern | 
is the change in behavior of the child and } 
this can never be conclusively demonstrat. | 
ed by requiring payment of any sum of 
money. The change in behavior as well 
as the concern of the public may call for 
restitution. (It should be noted that some 
judges believe restitution should not be 
required by the juvenile court but should 
be handled as a separate civil action by! 
the party seeking restitution.) 

Properly used, restitution emphasizes 
accountability for the natural and reason. 
able consequences of one’s acts, and that 
one cannot have “fun” at the other fel. 
low’s expense. The court must make clear) 
to the parents that restitution does not 
automatically guarantee the correction of 
any weakness in the child but that it does 
help the court in its understanding of the 
child in two ways. First, it gives a clearer 
indication of the sincerity of the childs 
regrets for what has taken place, and } 
second, it helps clarify the degree of re-| 
sponsibility which the parents have con-| 
cerning their child as they encourage hin 
in his efforts to earn money for restitution. 
A delinquent child making restitution is 
forced to meet certain demands which 
may be therapeutic, but restitution by 
parents is not therapeutic treatment for a 
child. 

Careful judgment must be used by the 
court in requiring restitution, particularly 
where it is made a condition of probation 
with a threat of commitment in case ol 
failure to pay, for the commitment ther 
becomes a matter of punishment becausi 
of such failure and not a judicial choic, 
of treatment based on the child’s curret 
needs. Capacity and ability to pay varie 
and even the payment of five dollars | 
month may not be possible. Restitutior 
when used, must therefore be realistic an! 
within the capacity and ability of t 
individual.* 

* Advisory Council of Judges of the Na 
tional Probation and Parole Association 
cooperation with the National Council § 
Juvenile Court Judges, Guides for Juvenif 
Court Judges, New York, National Probatid 
and Parole Association, 1957, pp. 81-82. 
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Staff Attitudes and Practices 


The experience of the Multnomah 
County Juvenile Court illustrates an 
effort to standardize restitution pro- 
cedures; a brief description of it may 
be helpful to other juvenile courts 
struggling with the problem. 

This court’s judges and probation 
officers have always considered resti- 
tution a strong possibility in cases 
where persons were injured by theft, 
assault, vandalism, etc. Restitution 
has been viewed as necessary where 
a comprehensive case study showed 
it to be a “therapeutic” means of 
helping a boy. 

Except in cases of vandalism to 
school property, Oregon statutes until 
recently protected parents from the 
responsibility of making restitution 
for the torts of their children. Thus, 
in the practical application of resti- 
tution, the choice of disposition has 
been guided by the parents’ willing- 
ness to assume responsibility for a 
child’s acts or the child’s own ability 
to repay the injured party. 

We had always assumed that all 
probation officers applied this phil- 
osophy consistently. Recently we de- 
cided to test this assumption. A con- 
fidential survey questionnaire on the 
court’s restitution policy was formu- 
lated and presented to the probation 
staff. It posed specific questions on 
the court’s restitution policy and 
asked the staff to point out how they 
carried it out in specific situations. 
Below are a few of the questions and 
a brief summary of the replies: 


1. Do you relate restitution planning 
to the financial ability of the child or 
the parents? 


The majority of staff recognized 
that the child’s ability to pay was the 
foremost consideration. Officers varied 
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in the emphasis on parental responsi- 
bility. Certain staff members believed 
parents had to be made to feel re- 
sponsible. Other staff thought that 
the child’s ability to pay was the only 
consideration. All agreed that parents 
willing to assume responsibility should 
be encouraged to do so, but with the 
stipulation that the child should re- 
pay to the parents either the full or 
a token amount. 


2. Do you believe insurance com- 
panies should be repaid when they 
have covered damages incurred by 
the complainant? 


This question aroused the most 
comment and disagreement among 
the staff. Many officers maintained 
that since insurance companies pro- 
vide for all risks in their rates, they 
should not be repaid. Some believed 
that repayment to an insurance com- 
pany was too far removed to have 
much meaning for a boy. Still others 
said that they have an obligation to 
see that insurance companies are re- 
paid in the same way as if the money 
were going directly to the injured 
party, but that the amount should be 
determined by the boy’s circum- 
stances. 


3. In certain cases, do you think 
a restitution amount can be diverted 
to the United Good Neighbors or an- 
other worthy charity? (This question 
was formulated by anticipating certain 
types of answers to Question 2. In our 
experience, insurance companies do 
not always desire repayment when 
they have covered damages; sometimes 
it is impossible to find the owner of 
stolen goods; etc.) 

Some staff members believed repay- 
ment to the United Fund Drive or 
another charity of the family’s choice 
could be beneficial to the boy; others 
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tended to consider the matter of res- 
titution closed if direct repayment 
could not be made for any reason. 
A number questioned how beneficial 
indirect payment of this sort was to 
the boy. All agreed that whenever 
this had been done with a boy or his 
parents, it had been a suggested al- 
ternative and not a condition of pro- 
bation. 


4. What do you recommend for a 
boy from a family which has a very 
small income or is receiving public 
assistance? 

The majority of staff agreed that, 
in such cases, restitution payment 
should be related to the boy’s ability 
to pay without tapping family re- 
sources whatsoever. If the boy had no 
income, or if it was not possible for 
him to meet this obligation in any 
way, the complainant was informed 
that restitution would not be forth- 
coming. 

5. What is encompassed by “the 
child’s ability to pay”? 

The term was not uniformly de- 
fined but, in general, probation offi- 
cers agreed that payment should be 
related to the boy’s own efforts. The 
problem presented here concerned 
the boy who is a full-time student and 
not working. Should his allowance be 
considered as a resource? A number 
of the probation staff thought this 
another way of having parents pay. 
The majority believed this was a le- 
gitimate source of income for teen- 
agers in our culture and should be 
considered as such in payment of 
restitution. 

6. In serious cases, how do you de- 
termine a realistic restitution amount? 

Probation staff agreed unanimously 
on answers to this question. In cases 
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involving hundreds or even thousands 
of dollars of damage, the complainant 
was informed of the “child’s ability 
to pay.” If the complainant refused 
to consider a proportionately smaller 
amount of restitution, he was always 
informed of his right to retain counsel 
and bring civil suit. 


7. Do you believe direct work for 
the complainant or injured party (as 
in vandalism cases) is a sound. part of 
probation planning in lieu of direct 
restitution? 


The staff held unanimously that | 


planning of this sort depended on a 
number of factors: attitude of the 
child and the complainant, type of 
work to be done, etc. The consensus 
was that few cases lend themselves to 


this type of restitution. All agreed | 


that it could be a sound part of pro- 
bation planning, depending upon the 
individual circumstances of the case. 


The questions overlap in many 
respects. They were not an attempt 
at a scientific analysis by any means 
but were devised simply to draw out 
staff attitudes and practices on this 
subject. 


A Logical Approach 

As a result of the survey and the 
indications of inconsistency in inter- 
pretation of the court’s policy on res- 
titution, we decided to formulate a 
series of policies on restitution based 
in part on points raised by the staff 
and by the statement of the NPPA 
(now NCCD) Advisory Council of 
Judges. After two drafts and review 


by the staff, the policy statement was | 


approved by the judges and is now 
part of the court’s operating proce: 
dure. It is not designed to cover every 
possible case arising in the future; 
it does, however, supply a fair and 
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realistic basis for evaluating individ- 
ual cases, and it gives the staff the 
sense of security that comes with 
knowing that they and the judges are 
thinking and acting in the same terms 
in behalf of both the child and the 
community. 


The policy declaration was issued 
in memorandum form to each staff 
member, with the statement of the 
Advisory Council of Judges as a pre- 
amble or foreword. It reads as follows: 


1. The statement of the National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association on restitu- 
tion (copy attached) as found in Guides 
for Juvenile Court Judges (pp. 81-82) will 
form the basis of the court’s policies on 
restitution. It is to be noted in this state- 
ment that restitution can be used as a 
tool in the court’s work with children, 
but imposing of restitution as a condition 
of probation should always be related to 
the child’s ability to pay rather than the 
parent’s ability. In presenting cases for 
hearing it is important that probation of- 
ficers show that the question of restitution 
has been considered and that a recom- 
mendation for restitution or no restitution 
be made together with the probation of- 
ficer’s reasons for his recommendations. 


2. The staff should recognize that the 
court can impose restitution as a part of 
a probation plan. While the court cannot 
force parents to make restitution, the 
court does encourage parents to see their 
moral responsibility in restitution matters 
involving their child. 


3. In the future every effort will be 
made to assign group situations which 
are potential restitution cases to one proba- 
tion officer. 


4. The juvenile court does not serve as 
an agent for insurance companies, but is 
interested in whatever beneficial effects 
restitution might have for a child. If resti- 
tution is feasible and the insurance com- 
pany will accept any part of the payment, 
this can be done where it will have mean- 
ing for the child. 
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5. Staff should not ask a child or 
parents to contribute to an organization, 
such as the United Good Neighbors. Any 
donation should be completely voluntary 
on the part of the child or the parents. 

6. In situations involving extensive 
damages, the counselor and supervisor 
should study the matter together, not 
hesitating to confer with the judge when 
considering the question of restitution. In 
school vandalism cases, the court will 
limit its considerations to the delinquency 
aspects of the case and restitution based 
upon the child’s ability to pay. 

7. A probation officer’s study of dam- 
ages should not go beyond the child’s 
ability to pay. The juvenile court will not 
make disposition in settlement of tort 
claims. 

8. Staff is expected to consider restitu- 
tion as an important aspect of a case 
where it is applicable. Summaries should 
always inform the judges that restitution 
has been considered and whatever recom- 
mendation is made should be explained. 
While it is hardly practicable with many 
children to suggest that they find employ- 
ment in order to repay money, this pos- 
sibility should not be overlooked in the 
overall planning with a child. The ques- 
tion of the child’s allowance should not 
be ignored since in many cases this con- 
stitutes “income” and can be a legitimate 
source of income, depending upon the 
individual case. 


While the policies focus primarily 
on the child’s ability to pay, every 
effort is made to help parents see 
their responsibility in a restitution 
program. The following cases illus- 
trate to some degree the practical 
application of the new policies. 


John R. and Pat S. were referred to 
court after stealing and wrecking a car. 
Since this was the first referral for these 
two fourteen-year-old boys, they were con- 
sidered for probation after a complete 
study. The parents agreed to cooperate in 
a restitution program suggested by the 
probation officer to repay the car owner 
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the amount not covered by his $50 de- 
ductible insurance. In this case both boys 
were to work at tasks assigned by their 
parents and each was to repay the car 
owner $25 over a six-month period. 


Two of three parents agreed voluntarily 
to repay an insurance company a share 
of $300 fire damage caused by their boys 
aged ten, eleven, and twelve. The third 
parent had only a marginal income and 
his relationship with his son, who had 
been known to the court previously, was 
particularly poor; the probation officer 
recommended against establishing a resti- 
tution program in this case and referred 
the family to a child guidance clinic. The 
judge followed the probation officer’s re- 
commendation. 


School investigators submitted a $125 
bill for the damage done by two fifteen- 
year-old boys. Both boys had previous 
records. In each instance the parents had a 
marginal income and a rejecting attitude 
toward the boy. The probation officer con- 
sidered the family relationships tenuous; 
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he recommended a suspended commit- 
ment to the state school, with the addi- 
tional stipulation of $10 restitution apiece 
to be taken from the boys’ personal al- 
lowance. 


The success of a restitution policy 
like the one described above depends 
to a large extent on its consistent ap- 
lication by judge and staff. This is 
not easy since the policy is not a 
solution but only a “middle way.” 
Community pressure and emotion 
will continue to confuse the court’s 
focus on what seems best for the child 
at a given time. As long as that con- 
dition prevails, the approach based 
on the recommendations of the Ad- 
visory Council of Judges and the Na- 
tional Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges provides juvenile courts with 
the opportunity to exert leadership 
in a community that needs guiding 
principles rather than punitive laws. 
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Conflict of Beliefs 


about Causes of Delinquency 


WILLIAM DIENSTEIN 
Associate Professor, Social Science and Criminology, Fresno State College 


UVENILE delinquency literature 

suggests that a serious obstacle 
to dealing with delinquency is con- 
fusion and disagreement about its 
causes. Such lack of clarity is most 
damaging when it exists among the 
personnel of agencies working with 
delinquents, for the actions of these 
workers must surely stem from their 
basic beliefs. If these beliefs conflict, 
friction and lack of communication 
inevitably result and must impair ef- 
fectiveness within and between the 
agencies. 

To identify the beliefs of those in 
close contact with the delinquent and 
to uncover possible sources of the 
disparity of these beliefs, two tests 
were given to a sample group of 484: 
252 elementary and secondary public 
school teachers, 131 juvenile police 
officers, and 101 juvenile probation of- 
ficers, all from large metropolitan 
areas. 


The Instrument 


An instrument was developed con- 
taining two tests designed to measure 
(1) the respondents’ beliefs about 
the causes of delinquency, and (2) 
their interpretations of etiological 
statements on the subject. Both tests 


1The writer designed the tests, which were 
then critically reviewed by Dean I. James 
Quillen, Acting Dean Edmund H. Volkart, 
Professor George D. Spingler, and Professor 
Oliver E. Byrd, M.D. All were at Stanford 
University in the fields of education, sociol- 
ogy, and anthropology. 
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utilized a checklist of thirty-five state- 
ments (see below), each taken from 
the literature and each setting forth 
“the” cause of delinquency. On the 
first test, the respondents were di- 
rected to accept or reject each state- 
ment; on the second, they were to 
classify each of these statements into 
one of four etiological categories, a 
descriptive list of which was given 
them (see p. 290). 

The reference in each statement to 
“the” cause was made to force the 
respondent to choose between two 
concepts of causation, single and mul- 
tiple, and to facilitate handling the 
data. A respondent would have to 
reject all thirty-five statements if, 
concurring with the predominant 
viewpoint of professional literature, 
he considered delinquency multi- 
causal. 


THE STATEMENTS 


1. The juvenile delinquent is a 
product of inferior racial groups. 

2. The transition of our society 
from one based essentially upon inti- 
mate (primary) relationships to a 
world of less intimate (secondary) 
relationships is the cause of juvenile 
delinquency. 

3. Delinquent behavior is the result 
of deliberate rejection of ethical and 
moral standards by the juvenile. 

4. Delinquent behavior results from 
the juvenile’s wish to punish his par- 
ents. 
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5. Emotional tensions developed in 
the child are the cause of juvenile 
delinquency. 

6. Delinquency is inherited from 
inferior racial strains. 

7. The body build of the juvenile 
determines whether or not he will 
engage in delinquent behavior. 

8. The predisposition to delin- 
quency is inherited. 

9. Severe illness, especially inflam- 
mation of the brain, is the cause of 
juvenile delinquency. 

10. Glandular imbalance is the 
cause of juvenile delinquency. 

11. Slum areas are the cause of 
juvenile delinquency. 

12. The cause of delinquency lies 
in the popular entertainment busi- 
ness: television, radio, movies, comic 
books, commercial recreation. 

13. Childhood emotional depriva- 
tion (lack of overt display of affec- 
tion by parents) is the cause of 
juvenile delinquency. 

14. The juvenile delinquent differs 
in personality traits from the non- 
delinquent and therefore his person- 
ality is the cause of his delinquency. 

15. The breakdown of social con- 
trols in slum areas is the cause of 
juvenile delinquency. 

16. Society’s failure to satisfy the 
needs of young people (i.e., the need 
for belonging in the home and the 
community, need for participation in 
the home and in the community, etc.) 
is the cause of juvenile delinquency. 

17. Delinquent behavior on the part 
of the juvenile is a rational enter- 
prise. 

18. Juvenile delinquency is caused 
by mental and physical handicaps 
usually inherited. 
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19. Social pressures which are con- 
trary to acceptable ways of behavior 
are the cause of juvenile delinquency. 

20. City life is the cause of delin- 
quent behavior. 

21. Personal maladjustment is the 
cause of juvenile delinquency. 

22. Delinquent behavior is caused 
by the desire and willingness of the 
juvenile to be perverse. 

23. The delinquent is a symptom 
and product of his community. 

24. Delinquent behavior is caused 
by an early, deep, and pervasive per- 
sonal maladjustment. 

25. Delinquent behavior is caused 
by neglect of children by their par- 
ents. 

26. Biological abnormality is the 
cause of juvenile delinquency. 

27. Juvenile delinquency is the visi- 
ble manifestation of relief from in- 
ternal distress caused by inner conflict. 

28. Juvenile delinquency is the re- 
sult of inheritance from parents who 
have a poor biological background. 

29. Delinquent behavior is caused 
by the culture’s focus on wealth and 
the limitation or denial of access to 
conventional and legitimate means 
for attaining such wealth. 

30. Bad companionship is the cause 
of juvenile delinquency. 

31. Physical defects are the cause 
of juvenile delinquency. 

32. Inner conflicts are the cause of 
delinquent behavior. 

33. Exposure to unwholesome en- 
vironmental experience is the cause 
of juvenile delinquency. 

34. The fact that values in the 
culture of the United States are fo- 
cused on material success is the cause 
of juvenile delinquency. 

35. Lack of religious belief is the 
cause of juvenile delinquency. 
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Findings of the Study 

‘he study revealed that similarity 
ot education, level of educational at- 
tainment, sex, special study, college 
major, or years of experience does not 
increase agreement in beliets about 
the causes of delinquency, nor does 
dissimilarity in these factors bring 
about disagreement. That such is the 
case is borne out by the following 
test results: 


REsULTs OF TEsT I 


1. The teacher and the police 
groups were more alike in their beliets 
than were the teacher and probation 
respondents or the police and proba- 
tion respondents, despite the fact that 
the teacher and probation groups 
were almost identical in educational 
attainment, and the probation and 
police groups were most alike in the 
factors of special study and sex. These 
similarities receive further support 
and elucidation from the results of 
Test 11. 


2. The teacher group’s distribution 
range of acceptance was 75 per cent, 
indicating that these respondents held 
a wide variety of beliefs about the 
causes of juvenile delinquency even 
though their education and training 
were very similar. Nor did the dis- 
similar backgrounds within the police 
and probation groups make them sig- 
nificantly less in agreement than the 
teacher group: the distribution range 
among the police was 72 per cent and 
among the probation workers, 78 per 
cent. 


3. Only 4 per cent of the respond- 
ents achieved a “perfect score” by 
rejecting all the statements on the 
list. These 19 respondents represented 
3 per cent of the teachers, 3 per cent 
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oi the police, and 8 per cent of the 
probation workers. No common factor 
in their disparate backgrounds could 
be found to explain their success. On 
the other hand, the majority (50 per 
cent or more) of each of the three 
groups chose an almost identical num- 
ber of combinations of monocausal 
statements about delinquency: the 
majority of teachers chose 15 state- 
ments; of police, 14; of probation 
workers, 14. 

It might be well to pause here to 
examine the implications of the fail- 
ure of this 96 per cent. Why did they 
overlook or ignore the logical and 
semantic contradiction in their ac- 
cepting a group of exclusive factors 
as “the” cause of delinquency? It 
seems most unlikely that the wording 
of the statements could have trapped 
them into endorsing attitudes they 
really did not have. Follow-up inter- 
views, conducted with a random sam- 
ple from each group, revealed that 
although there was some objection to 
the exclusive wording of the state- 
ments, the respondents understood the 
instrument and its purpose. These 
interview results are further sup- 
ported by the comments that nu- 
merous respondents wrote on the in- 
strument to express their views about 
the checklist. 

The point is that although re- 
spondents showed awareness of the 
exclusiveness of each statement, most 
could not bring themselves to reject 
all of them. When pushed during the 
interviews, they fell back on the com- 
ment that a particular factor could 
be “the” cause in a specific case. Even 
if the respondents did construe “the” 
cause as meaning “one of the causes,” 
this very error reveals a semantic con- 
fusion and supports the contention 
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that sloppy thinking about the causes 
of delinquency is a barrier to its ef- 
fective control. In short, the respond- 
ents verbalized the belief that many 
factors contribute to delinquency, but 
could not bring themselves to reject 
monocausal statements. Here we have 
individuals talking about monocausal 
statements as though they represented 
factors in a constellation of causes, yet 
acting as though there were a single 
cause in a specific case. Clearly, faulty 
reasoning and “fact blindness’ are 
operative here. 


ReEsutts OF Test II 


In the second section of the in- 
strument, the respondents were asked 
to classify each of the thirty-five state- 
ments from the first section into one 
of four categories, which were enu- 
merated and defined on mimeo- 
graphed sheets. ‘These reference sheets 
were given to all respondents and read 
as follows: 


“Biological-Physical: This category 
includes all statements about the 
etiology of delinquency based on the 
idea that individual behavior is the 
result of physical differences or bio- 
logical differences in the make-up of 
the individual. Physical differences 
such as deformities, disfigurements, 
grotesque and unusual features, re- 
sults of diseases, results of injuries, 
and the like are illustrative of this 
category as are biological differences 
such as limited mental capacity, im- 
proper glandular functioning, in- 
herited defects or abnormalities, im- 


proper muscular functioning, and the 
like. 


“Social-Environmental: This cate- 
gory includes all statements about the 
etiology of delinquency based on the 


idea that individual behavior is the 
result of the molding influences of 
the environment; that is, the cir- 
cumstances, condition, situations, and 
attitudes in the home, gang, clique, 
neighborhood, school, church, and 
community determine how an in- 
dividual will act; that his ways of be- 
havior are learned from his social in- 
teractions. 


“Deliberate: This category includes 
all statements about the etiology of 
delinquency based on the idea that 
individual behavior is the result of 
choice on the part of the individual; 
that the individual deliberately and 
knowingly chooses to do what he 
does from among a wide variety of 
possible ways to behave. The con- 
cept accepts the premise that an in- 
dividual freely chooses to do what is 
right and what is wrong and could 
just as easily have chosen the right 
as the wrong. 


“Psychological: This category in- 
cludes all statements about the eti- 
ology of delinquency based on the 
idea that individual behavior is the 
result of the mental-emotional condi- 
tion of the individual; that the in- 
dividual behaves as he does because 
of the way he ‘sees’ his surroundings 
(including people and ideas); that the 
way he sees his surroundings is con- 
trolled by his mind and feelings. Illus- 
trative of the type of individuals who 
fall into this category are the emotion- 
ally unstable, the emotionally dis- 
turbed, the neurotics, the psychopaths, 
and the psychotics.” 

The respondents showed their mis- 
understanding of etiological state- 
ments by classifying a significant num- 
ber of statements as “biological,” or 
“social,” or “deliberate,” or “psycho- 
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logical” when they were not.? Perhaps 
this lack of comprehension partially 
explains the wide variety of inter- 
pretations of the statements which 
occurred within as well as among the 
three groups, but it is also apparent 
that each group had its own prefer- 
ences for and aversions to the various 
categories. 

Typical is the probation group 
whose members incorrectly classified 
eight statements as biological, twenty- 
two as social, seventeen as deliberate, 
and twenty-seven as _ psychological 
whereas actually ten of the statements 
were biological; thirteen, social; four, 
deliberate; and eight, psychological. 
Adding to the intragroup confusion, 
which these errors must produce, is 
the wide range of opinions in each 
group. Once again, the probation 
workers serve as illustration. As few 
as 55 per cent and as many as 91 per 
cent of this group would classify 
certain biological statements as bio- 
logical; with social statements, as 
few as 62 per cent and as many as 98 
per cent; with deliberate statements, 
as few as 4 per cent and as many as 
73 per cent; and with psychological 
statements, as few as 64 per cent and 
as many as 95 per cent. 


* Criteria for the correct answers were the 
responses of ten pre-tested educators holding 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy or Doc- 
tor of Education. All were teaching educa- 
tion, psychology, or sociology at the college 
level, and all had reputations for their knowl- 
edge of juvenile delinquency. 

Originally, seventy-six etiological state- 
ments were derived from the literature and 
submitted to the ten respondents. Only the 
thirty-five statements on the classification 
of which all these authorities agreed were 
used in the final checklist. The group of 
ten was used only in these aspects of the 
tests; they were not asked to accept or re- 
ject the statements, 


Out of the error and variety emerges 
a significant pattern. Within the pro- 
bation group, the closest agreement 
in interpretation occurred on the 
psychological statements wherein the 
range was smallest—3l per cent—and 
the greatest divergence occurred on 
the deliberate statements wherein the 
range was greatest—69 per cent. This 
agreement suggests that these proba- 
tion respondents tend to be psycho- 
logically oriented, whereas test results 
indicated that the police and teacher 
respondents were socially oriented. 
Supporting these inferences is the ob- 
servation that teachers and police per- 
ceive delinquent behavior primarily as 
a social disorder disruptive of the 
milieu, whereas probation officers per- 
ceive delinquent behavior primarily 
as symptomatic of personality dis- 
order. Using a judgmental approach, 
teachers and police view deviant be- 
havior as something to be externally 
controlled because it is present and 
so calls for immediate handling; their 
concern is the act. Using the clinical 
approach, probation officers view this 
same behavior as something that must 
be gradually changed through treat- 
ment; their concern is the actor. The 
two viewpoints, then, are at variance 
with respect to the method with which 
to handle the problem, the length of 
time it should take to do so, and the 
primary object of the action. 


Conclusions of the Study 


This study has revealed that a wide 
range of beliefs about the causes of 
delinquency exists within each of the 
three groups and constitutes a barrier 
in working out the delinquency puz- 
zle. Such disagreement, however, stems 
not from the diverse educational and 
personal backgrounds of the person- 
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nel, but from a variety of other factors. 
In the light of the literature and the 
data of the study, the following may 
be suggested as answers: 


1. The training of teacher, police, 
and probation personnel does not em- 
ploy to fullest advantage available 
knowledge about juvenile delinquency 
in general and its etiology in par- 
ticular; their training currently em- 
phasizes treatment and control tech- 
niques. This educational approach 
assumes that the students possess com- 
mon knowledge and beliefs concern- 
ing the nature and development of 
delinquency, whereas the study’s re- 
sults indicate that no such under- 
standing exists. Very much needed, 
then, are training programs provid- 
ing teachers, police, and probation 
officers with the “what” and “why” 
of delinquency, before proceeding to 
the “how” of its cure. 


2. Faulty reasoning and “fact blind- 
ness” are important factors in the 
“thinking patterns” dealing with de- 
linquency.® 

3. Personnel develop concepts 
about juvenile delinquency as a re- 
sult of specific experiences and tend 
to accumulate, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, evidence supporting these 
beliefs, while overlooking that which 
does not. 


4. There are no standardized role 
perceptions among the personnel 
within the groups. 

5. Within the groups exist different 
concepts of what is to be done about 
delinquency and how to do it. 


6. An agency’s definition of its pur- 





*Fritz Redl, “Research Needs in the De- 
linquency Field,” Children, Jan.-Feb., 1957, 
p- 19. 
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poses and the personnel’s interpreta- 
tion of these purposes in terms of 
their own role perception form a 
basis for attitudes and _ behavior. 
Agency function provides a specific 
orientation which, of necessity, pro- 
ceeds from certain concepts about the 
basis of human behavior and hence 
about the causes of delinquency. 

For example, greater agreement 
existed within the probation group 
than within the other two groups in 
correctly classifying biological state- 
ments. Logically enough, the proba- 
tion officer is sensitive to causal state- 
ments based on biological determin- 
ism and readily identifies them as 
such. His primary concern is modify- 
ing the unacceptable behavior pattern 
by bringing about personality changes 
in the delinquent and by manipulat- 
ing environmental factors that con- 
tribute to delinquency. If the in- 
dividual has been doomed by bio- 
logical factors to act antisocially, his 
condition would not be amenable to 
psychotherapy. In short, acceptance 
of biological determinism would des- 
troy the raison d’étre of probation. 

Teachers and police officers, on the 
other hand, have no reason for sen- 
sitivity to the biological statements 
since they are concerned with the act 
rather than the actor. This focus 
creates within both groups more agree- 
ment as to the interpretation of de- 
liberate statements than within the 
probation group. The deliberate state- 
ments, so antithetical to the clinical 
point of view, are saturated with 
moral imperatives and represent a 
frame of reference supportive of the 
authoritarian control which the re- 
spondents in these two groups employ 
in their work. 

The teacher recognizes management 
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agement 


as one of her important functions, 
because one cannot teach in bedlam, 
and as a result of the effort to main- 
tain the appropriate teaching situa- 
tion, management may take preced- 
ence over her primary functions. 
The juvenile police officer sees man- 
agement and control as his primary 
function. His task is to prevent viola- 
tion of laws and to apprehend those 
who commit violations. 

Where management and control 
are essential to performance of “ideal” 
functions, violators who disrupt the 
milieu must be restrained and man- 
aged by authority. Authoritarian 
methods are usually used to solve 
immediate behavior problems, and 
the justification for their use lies in 
two areas, social and personal. In 
the former area, damage to society or 
injury to the individual cannot be 
tolerated. In the latter area, restraint 
or punishment are required because 
one cannot wait for other solutions. 
Herein lies a basis for disagreement— 
even hostility—among the different 
agencies, for each agency approaches 
the same problem with a different 
viewpoint, and the methods of each 
are often in opposition. 

The ideological justification for au- 
thoritarian control lies in the con- 
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cept that the causes of delinquent be- 
havior are either biological or de- 
liberate, and that physical control and 
punishment are the only effective de- 
terrents of deviant behavior. The 
ideological justification for treatment, 
on the other hand, lies in the concept 
that the causes of delinquent behavior 
are either social or psychological, and 
that, as has been noted, behavior may 
be changed through manipulation of 
social conditions or through modifica- 
tion of personality traits. 

So, while each agency is dealing 
with delinquency and each may 
handle the same violator, their ap- 
proaches to the same problem tend 
to take on polar aspects—control and 
punishment on the one hand, and 
treatment on the other—and they find 
no route to mutual understanding, 
communication, and _ cooperation. 
Working thus at cross purposes, they 
cannot hope to succeed. 

Yet all three groups are aware of 
the necessity of both control and 
modification. The problem is to de- 
velop techniques of control and treat- 
ment that are compatible and to bring 
about greater awareness that control 
is no substitute for treatment, and ex- 
ternal control no substitute for in- 
ternal discipline. 








The Alcoholic Parolee 


RICHARD J. ‘TATHAM 
Supervisor, State Alcoholism Program, Washington State Department of Health* 


S A district probation and parole 
A officer I experienced many frus- 
trations because of my lack of infor- 
mation about alcoholism, alcoholics, 
and the community resources avail- 
able for dealing with these problems 

For instance, there was my lack of 
understanding of the Alcoholics 
Anonymous program and, as a result, 
my suspicion of the newly released 
inmate who had been an active mem- 
ber while in prison. I had heard that 
inmates would go to any lengths to 
join A.A. so that they could “goof 
off’ from the otherwise monotonous 
prison routine, or so that they could 
favorably impress the parole board 
and consequently get their sentence 
shortened. I assumed as a matter of 
course that the new parolee was not 
sincere in his efforts to stop drinking 
and would soon drop his A.A. affilia- 
tion now that he was released, or 
would continue it only to cover up 
his secret drinking. Little did I real- 
ize that though I never expressed my 
negative attitude in words, the alco- 
holic parolee could sense it, and that 
this might hinder his recovery and 
possibly impair his success on parole. 

Alcoholics, like other emotionally 
disturbed people, are hypersensitive 
to interpersonal feelings. The parole 
officer’s attitude is therefore crucial 
for good rapport with the alcoholic 
under his supervision. The same thing 
applies to the physician and his pa- 
tient or the therapist and his client. 


rg 
* Formerly Preparole Supervisor, Washing- 


ton State Division of Probation and Parole. 
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Can you imagine what the prognosis 
of a seriously ill person would be if 
his doctor was convinced that the pa- 
tient was faking or untreatable? 

Caught up in his own rationalizing, 
and sadly lacking in self-assurance and 
self-esteem (outward appearance of 
exaggerated importance notwithstand- 
ing), the alcoholic frequently manip- 
ulates situations. For instance, he can 
seize upon his nonalcoholic parole 
officer’s condemnation or lack of in- 
terest as an excuse to drink. Feeling 
discouraged and rejected, he gets 
drunk, breaks parole, or commits a 
new crime. Then, since he is unable 
to cope with the redoubled wretched- 
ness he feels because of his failure to 
remain sober, he will try to justify his 
failure to himself by saying that it 
was his parole officer’s fault. 

One of the basic tenets of those who 
treat alcoholics is that a slip is not 
necessarily concomitant with failure, 
insincerity, weak will, or uncooper- 
ativeness. A slip can be a slip, and 
nothing more. For the alcoholic sel- 
dom drinks to get drunk, as the “prob- 
lem drinker” does. An alcoholic 
drinks for the exhilarating sensation 
which a few drinks give him—but he 
no longer has enough self-control to 
stop himself at that point. Treatment 
of an alcoholic who has slipped should 
begin where it left off, as should the 
treatment of a relapsed t.b. patient. 
Scorn, brutality, or cynicism won't 
arrest alcoholism any more than it 
will arrest a phobia or mania. But if 
we accept a slip as a relapse, not as 
a moral failure, and if we try to dis- 
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cover why it occurred we may con- 
tribute to the alcoholic’s treatment 
and to a brighter prognosis for his 
recovery. 

Did I say treatment? Can it be that 
alcoholism is a disease? It is just such 
questions as these that I failed to ask 
when I was a parole officer. 

The American Medical Association 
and the American Hospital Associa- 
tion have stated in no uncertain terms 
that alcoholism is a disease and can 
be treated by a physician in a normal 
hospital or office. Please don’t jump 
to the conclusion that your alcoholic 
cases can be sent to the neighborhood 
physician and be “cured” in a few 
weeks. In the first place, treatment 
often takes a very long time. In the 
second place, alcoholics, like patients 
suffering from other diseases, must 
sincerely want to be helped and must 
be physically and mentally able to 
participate in, and benefit from, the 
treatment available. Finally, since 
doctors nowadays often specialize in 
their practice, many of them do not 
have the necessary training to treat 
alcoholics, the time to see them, or 
the temperament to be of any help. 
Indeed some doctors just do not agree 
with the AMA view that alcoholism 
is a treatable disease. 

Dr. Marvin A. Block, chairman of 
the AMA Committee on Alcoholism, 
has stated that the physician can treat 
alcoholism successfully without the 
help of any other professional or non- 
professional person;? so can the cler- 
gyman, the social worker, the psychia- 
trist, or Alcoholics Anonymous. He 
also believes that each of these dis- 
ciplines can augment the work of the 
others in a team approach. Perhaps 


21At the Governor’s Conference on Alco- 
holism, Tacoma, Wash., October 21 and 22, 
1958. 
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the technique or method of treatment 
is less important than an understand- 
ing of the problem and a conviction 
that the alcoholic can be helped and 
is worth helping. 


One Day at a Time 


One may not approve of excessive 
drinking or may even object to mod- 
erate drinking. We are all entitled to 
our Own opinions about this contro- 
versial custom. “But,” says Selden D. 
Bacon, director of the Yale Center of 
Alcohol Studies, ‘“‘alcoholics do not 
drink.”? They exhibit none of the 
traits by which we usually recognize 
the social phenomenon of “drinking.” 
Alcoholics do not drink to gain peer 
approval, to be with friends, or to 
“liven up the crowd,” though these 
motives are common enough in pre 
alcoholic behavior. The alcoholic con- 
sumes alcohol for the sake of consum- 
ing alcohol, and all social implica- 
tions be damned. The mouth and 
throat are used merely as a means of 
ingesting the stuff—a needle admitting 
it directly to the blood stream prob- 
ably would be just as acceptable to 
him. And so we should not apply 
moral judgments about drinking or 
drinkers to the alcoholic, who must 
drink or face horrors the rest of us 
cannot imagine. Would you recom- 
mend a sermon about the evils of 
stealing as an effective treatment for 
kleptomania? Of course not! 

An alcoholic is hardly likely to 
stop drinking unless he makes other 
changes in his thinking and living 
as well. This is why A.A. is so effec- 
tive. It is a dynamic program in which 
anyone having “an honest desire to 
stop drinking” is fully accepted, what- 


2“ Alcoholics Do Not Drink,” The Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, January, 1958, pp. 55-64. 
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ever his past life or other problems. 
It is a group that will show the alco- 
holic a new way of thinking and a 
new way of life. Group or individual 
psychotherapy, medical or religious 
counseling, or even proper parole 
counseling can do this too. First you 
must gain the confidence of the alco- 
holic and encourage his desire to be 
helped. You can often do this by 
showing him that he can count on 
you to help him whenever he needs 
help. For at first the alcoholic cannot 
adjust himself to delaying his actions 
and reactions; he needs immediate 
help no matter how unreasonable his 
demands may seem. This may be very 
annoying to the parole officer who 
does not understand the dynamics of 
alcoholism. You should also recognize 
the fact that alcoholics are more re- 
ceptive to help during the self-depre- 
ciation phase that follows the hang- 
over. You don’t have to reprove him. 
He already feels so miserable, un- 
worthy, helpless, and immoral that 
encouragement, understanding, and 
patience are much more effective than 
reproof. 

At this time he may want to talk 
straightforwardly about his drinking 
problem—a problem he may have de- 
nied before. At this time he may be 
willing to seek clinical help, or he 
may want to see members of A.A. 
And at this time he may begin to 
realize that he is different from other 
drinkers—that he must not, indeed 
cannot, ever drink again. This knowl- 
edge will be an unbearable burden 
to him unless he receives careful re- 
orientation and supportive therapy. 
A.A. encourages the alcoholic not to 
look forward to a life completely void 
of alcohol, but to deal with one day 
at a time. Each day, over 200,000 
members of A.A. in America are 


thinking of just staying sober for the 
next twenty-four hours. 

The dynamics of alcoholism are as 
intriguing as they are complex. The 
alcoholic who is well motivated and 
is responding to treatment can make 
amazing changes in his outlook and 
pattern of life. He slowly regains his 
self-confidence and begins to feel that 
he is worth something again. Indeed, 
he often becomes overconfident—and 
slips again. What a difference it makes 
if the parole officer knows that the 
relapse does not necessarily mean that 
treatment has failed; that the fre- 
quent uncooperativeness is often used 
to test the officer’s real feelings; that 
the lying may be a symptom of a 
neurosis. 

Recovery is a long, long process. 
There is no “cure.” (Recovery is not 
synonymous with cure.) The alco- 
holic will never be able to drink 
again and will need continuous sup- 
port. Since a parolee’s relationship 
with his parole officer may last only 
a year or two, the parole officer should 
encourage him to join A.A. or a simi- 
lar organization. Therefore the officer 
should know A.A. as well as he knows 
his own church or fraternal group. 
He must reconcile the permissive ap- 
proach of A.A. with the laws and 
rules dealing with parole supervision. 


Self-education 


How well I remember the first A.A. 
open meeting I attended. I had heard 
that A.A. was basically a religious 
organization and I didn’t know 
whether to expect a lively evangelis- 
tic program or a simple moral ser- 
mon. I found neither. The approach 
was not so much theological as spirit- 
ual, or, rather, emotional. I thought 
of the alcoholics I had known, and I 
remembered how they would intel- 
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lectualize about their drinking and 
still be unable to do anything about 
it. Here, at the A.A. meeting, I saw 
alcoholics who were emotionally mo- 
tivated and were able not only to 
abstain, but to enjoy happy and pro- 
ductive lives for the first time in 
years. Next to their constant cigarette 
smoking and coffee drinking (which 
substitute for the bottle in meeting 
certain oral needs, I am told), their 
most outstanding characteristic was 
a joy of living. 

After the “Twelve Steps” were read 
and explained, four speakers described 
how alcohol had affected their lives 
and what they had done about it. 
The meeting ended with the Lord’s 
Prayer and refreshments. I was told 
that open meetings were for new 
members and visitors, but that the 
actual group therapy took place at 
the closed meetings. Since then I have 
had the honor of attending closed 
meetings, too. 

I have described A.A. in some de- 
tail because it is a 24-hours-a-day com- 
munity resource available in practi- 
cally every city and in many towns in 
this country. They ask no questions. 
When their services are needed they 
answer the call day or night. For 
giving service to others is one of the 
ways by which members help them- 
selves continue their sobriety. A.A. is 
available to any alcoholic who wants 
help; the telephone number can be 
found in the phone book or in the 
personal column of the local news- 
paper. The parole officer can use A.A. 
in other ways, too. He can call upon 
selected members as consultants in 
alcoholism problems. Such members 
can also be used in the in-service 
training of both new and established 
parole officers, supervisors, and other 
staff. 


Like any other approach to this 
problem, A.A. is not 100 per cent ef- 
fective. As with many other illnesses 
of which our knowledge is limited, we 
have no remedy with which we can 
treat all cases with success. Indeed, 
there will probably always be some 
whom we cannot help. But where 
A.A. fails, the parole officer may suc- 
ceed, and vice versa. The challenge 
is at least interesting. 

Parole officers, like other social 
workers, and teachers, doctors, police- 
men, and clergymen, generally show 
a great interest in the alcoholic and 
alcoholism. But in spite of this, they 
are often reluctant to work as full 
members of the treatment team. Like 
the doctor who does not feel quali- 
fied in this area, the parole officer too 
prefers to refer the alcoholic to a spe- 
cialist. But there are not enough of 
these specialists to meet the demands 
placed upon them. And some alco- 
holics frankly do not need the serv- 
ices of technically qualified ‘“special- 
ists.” 

In any case, the parole officer still 
has the responsibility of educating all 
with whom he comes into contact in 
an attempt to prevent alcoholism. 

Alcoholism is the nation’s third 
most prevalent health problem; only 
heart disease and mental illness rank 
above it in number of persons direct- 
ly affected. One out of sixteen per- 
sons suffers from the disease in some 
degree; one out of five is in some 
direct or indirect way affected by its 
problems. Can any part of society 
ignore or avoid the facts? 

All parole officers should be inti- 
mately acquainted with, and accus- 
tomed to use, the programs and fa- 
cilities of the local and state agencies 
or organizations which deal with the 
problems of alcoholism. 
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Then, like the alcoholic, we should 
“make a searching and fearless moral 
inventory of ourselves” to understand 
our own feelings about alcohol and 
to reconcile them with the idea that 
alcoholism is a disease. We can all 
say that we believe alcoholism is a 
disease, but what do we actually 
think when we come face to face with 
an alcoholic at his worst? 

Finally, we should improve our un- 
derstanding of alcoholism through 
self-education. Much of the literature 
now available did not exist when 
many of us were in college or train- 
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ing. We must now make up for this 
deficiency. Alcoholics Anonymous, 
Marty Mann’s New Primer on Alco- 
holism, and the January, 1958 issue 
of The Annals of the American Aca- 
demy of Political and Social Science 
are good foundations on which to 
build. 

[Note: E. M. Jellinek, of the Al- 
coholism Foundation of Alberta, has 
recently pointed out that there are 
several types of alcoholism. This ar- 
ticle refers only to the type most 


commonly encountered in the United | 


States. ] 
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NCCD Field Services 


MiLton G. RECTOR 
Director, National Council on Crime and Delinquency 


HILE field services of the NCCD 
W (National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency, formerly National 
Probation and Parole Association) ac- 
count for the major portion of our 
expenditures and staff time, few read- 
ers of this magazine are acquainted 
with the nature and scope of these 
activities. To remedy the situation, 
we shall report to you, in the July 
issue each year, on the various 
phases of this important operation. 
This article is the first of the series. 


The Field Staff 


A recent editorial in the St. Louis 
Globe-Dispatch had this to say about 
“St. Louis and Juvenile Crime.” 


St. Louis can congratulate itself on keep- 
ing down the number of city youngsters 
who get into trouble. Nation-wide, juve- 
nile delinquency has risen sharply. But 
in the city, the number of juvenile cases 
has shown almost no increase at all in the 
past three years. 

The city’s good record in the last three 
years is not the result of luck or happen- 
stance. Three things are very important 
in the city’s success curbing juvenile 
crime. For one thing, the city has in- 
vested more money in its juvenile court 
since a National Probation and Parole 
Association report, issued in 1957, criticized 
neglect of this important institution. 
Secondly, the circuit court has assigned 
an excellent juvenile judge, David B. 
McMullan, to the court on a full-time 
basis. Thirdly, the St. Louis Police De- 
partment has an outstanding juvenile 
division under Capt. Adolph Jacobsmeyer. 
The NPPA report recommended that his 
staff be increased. 
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It takes time to convince a community 
of the need for an organization to prop- 
erly handle youngsters who are getting 
off on the wrong foot. St. Louis has not 
done everything it should, but it has made 
great strides in the past few years. 

While it is not rare for our work 
to be publicly credited, laudatory edi- 
torials are not so numerous that we 
are indifferent to them. We do enjoy 
learning that others know that, where 
our services have been utilized, the 
public is better protected and many 
thousands of children and adults in 
trouble are every year treated more 
effectively. 

During 1959, our staff made 263 
consultation visits into 134 communi- 
ties in 36 states and conducted 15 
full surveys and twelve short-term 
studies. (Before inflated costs reduced 
our staff a few years ago, we were 
making field visits to as many as 400 
communities a year.) Supplementing 
these visits is consultation work, car- 
ried on by correspondence with citi- 
zens and officials throughout the 
United States and in about thirty 
other countries. 

Our regional offices—in Austin, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, and New York— 
give service to every state in the Un- 
ion. In each of these offices, a regional 
director and a consultant are respon- 
sible for general field services in the 
region. We also provide the services 
of specialists in parole, detention, and 
law, as well as library information 
from the central office in New York. 
While field services consist generally 
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of consultations and surveys, we per- 
form a variety of other services, sig- 
nificant examples of which are re- 
ported below. 


The Michigan Study 


NPPA completed a new type of 
study early last year. At the request 
of the Department of Administration 
and the Department of Corrections, 
the NCCD Michigan Crime and De- 
linquency Council made a cost analy- 
sis and projection of program trends 
in the state. The study extended not 
only to the Department of Correc- 
tions’ program, but also to sentenc- 
ing in the criminal courts. 

It was found that if the laws and 
policies governing the department and 
sentencing remain unchanged, in 
1970, as compared to 1959, Michigan’s 
crime problem will be greater in size 
and cost: Institution populations will 
increase by 3,000; probation caseloads 
will be up 3,000; 1,200 more people 
will be on parole; annual operating 
costs of institutions will be 414 mil- 
lion dollars higher; forty million dol- 
lars will be spent to build new insti- 
tutions; annual welfare costs for sup- 
porting families of inmates will be 
four million dollars higher. 

The increase in expenditures can 
be avoided. Starting in 1970, up to 
eleven million dollars a year can be 
saved in institutional operating and 
construction costs and in the cost of 
supporting inmates’ dependents on 
welfare rolls. Such savings can be 
made if the courts reduce the per- 
centage of institutional commitments 
and if the law is amended to permit 
earlier release on parole. Specifically, 
the proposed program recommends 
(1) probation in 70 per cent of felony 
convictions; (2) fewer commitments, 
but a greatly enriched program for 
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inmates, and (3) early parole under 
intensive supervision. 


OTHER SURVEYS 


Using the raw data collected in 
the Michigan study, the NCCD In- 
diana Citizens Council and the NCCD 
Ohio Committee on Delinquency and 
Crime made similar cost analyses and 
projections. The findings and recom- 
mendations were similar to those of 
the Michigan study—only the dollar 
amounts differed. 

We conducted a survey of the juve- 
nile court, probation department, de- 
tention home, and police juvenile 
services in Lake County (East Chi- 
cago, Gary, Hammond, etc.) , Indiana. 
This project, completed early in the 
year, has already brought about 
changes which will mean a stronger 
program. The movement includes, for 
example, administrative reorganiza- 
tion and redefinition of job descrip- 
tions for supervisory and administra- 
tive personnel. Additional staff has 
been authorized and recruited, and a 
permanent citizens’ advisory commit- 
tee is being formed to work with the 
court to obtain new court, probation 
department, and detention quarters. 

A similar study is in progress in 
Youngstown, Ohio. In Columbus, 
Ohio, we are making a comprehen- 
sive study of probation and sentenc- 
ing practices in the common pleas 
and municipal courts. 

A survey report for Madison Coun- 
ty (Huntsville), Ala., called for or- 
ganization of a family court to serve 
as a framework for developing ade- 
quate services for children and fam- 
ilies. Such provisions are vitally 
needed in this fast-growing commu- 
nity, home of the Redstone Arsenal 
where the intercontinental ballistics 
missile is produced. At the circuit 
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level, the family court would replace 
the part-time juvenile court served 
ex officio by the county judge, and a 
staff of seven probation officers would 
replace the part-time services of the 
county welfare department’s greatly 
overworked personnel. 

In Montgomery County, Ala., the 
major survey recommendation was 
quickly acted upon. When the report 
was issued, the state legislature was 
in session and passed a bill to create 
a family court served by a part-time 
judge. This court will replace the 
juvenile court served by a part-time 
judge and will be the first patterned 
after NCCD’s new Family Court Act. 

The Louisiana family court survey, 
under way for over a year, has come 
up with more basic information than 
any other of our statewide surveys. 
Over one hundred workers, including 
state welfare department and state 
Youth Commission personnel, were 
involved in collecting the data. The 
work of analyzing and report-writing 
is going on now, and the report will 
be completed this summer. 

In Dallas, NCCD is evaluating the 
juvenile courts and probation and 
detention services, as a part of a com- 
munity-wide study sponsored by a 
top-level citizens’ committee and the 
Council of Social Agencies. The U.S. 
Children’s Bureau is studying the 
local juvenile law-enforcement serv- 
ices and training schools, and eventu- 
ally the Child Welfare League of 
America will examine all their child 
care and welfare agencies. 

Our survey in Duval County (Jack- 
sonville), Fla., was launched when we 
requested information on their juve- 
nile detention needs. Our focus has 
since enlarged to take in the broad 
areas of prevention, which includes 
the community’s services for early 
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diagnosis and treatment of delinquen- 
cy and neglect. 

Because of the continued demand 
for surveys, we are constantly con- 
ducting preliminary studies to de- 
termine the advisability, scope, and 
cost of the requested survey, and to 
discover how best to organize the 
community for the project. In our 
southern region alone, St. Petersburg, 
West Palm Beach, Pensacola, Gulf- 
port, and San Angelo are scheduled 
for future surveys. 

A survey of all juvenile and adult 
correctional services in Arizona was 
undertaken jointly by NCCD, the 
Osborne Association, and the U.S. 
Children’s Bureau. Considerable fol- 
low-up consultation aided implemen- 
tation of the survey recommendations. 
Immediate action to obtain either 
increased juvenile probation staff or 
improved detention services, or both, 
resulted from surveys made in Pueblo 
and Colorado Springs (Colo.), and 
Allentown and Reading (Pa.). The 
latter was conducted by the League 
of Women Voters with our consulta- 
tion. 

While surveys have the advantage 
of sponsorship by a citizens’ advisory 
group and the publication and distri- 
bution of reports, NCCD’s contribu- 
tion to the field can be made in 
numerous other ways, such as insti- 
tutes, conferences, and cooperative 
services to related organizations. Last 
year, the staff was actively involved 
in our own National Institute on 
Crime and Delinquency. We helped 
develop and participated in regional 
and state probation, parole, and cor- 
rectional association conferences. We 
organized sessions at the National 
Conference of Social Work and par- 
ticipated in conferences and institutes 
of the National Social Welfare As- 
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sembly, the Child Welfare League of 
America, the International Juvenile 
Officers Association, the American 
Public Welfare Association, the Amer- 
ican Correctional Association, and the 
Federal Bar Association. Field staff 
attended the White House Confer- 
ence, and the Committee on Follow- 
up of the White House Conference 
on Children and Youth consulted 
with us. We went to the consultation 
conferences of the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau, when they were planning a 
report to Congress on federal aid 
needed to combat delinquency, and 
of a survey committee, called in by 
the National Conference on Social 
Welfare to study the structure of the 
latter organization. 

We lectured before seminars and 
classes at several colleges and uni- 
versities. In several states, we con- 
ducted training institutes for adult 
probation and detention personnel, 
juvenile court judges, juvenile pro- 
bation and law-enforcement officers, 
and child and public welfare staff. 
The publication of our bimonthly 
job announcement bulletin contrib- 
uted to personnel recruiting and 
placement, and we operated an in- 
formal personnel referral service in 
each regional office. We helped pre- 
pare merit examinations, served on 
civil service examining boards, and 
conducted evaluation interviews of 
candidates for positions in distant 
states. 

Judges are increasingly interested in 
learning more about their roles in 
the juvenile court and about proper 
use of probation and related treat- 
ment services for children and fami- 
lies coming before the courts. These 
were the main subjects of discussion 
at institutes for juvenile court judges 
in Ohio and North Carolina. NCCD 





has been asked to utilize the knowl- 
edge gained from these experiences 
to help develop similar institutes in 
Texas, Indiana, and Colorado. 

Variety may be the spice of life 
for some, but for the NCCD field 
consultation staff, it’s the way of life. 
During 1959, we were frequently asked 
to make field visits and to consult on 
everything from budget planning for 
a state adult probation and parole 
agency in New England to the archi- 
tectural design of detention homes in 
Washoe County (Reno), Nev., and 
Marin County, Calif. In the thirty- 
six states served, our consultation as- 
sisted in problems of juvenile court 
administration, employment of adult 
offenders, adult probation and parole 
personnel, converting prison road 
camps to permanent correctional in- 
stitutions, classifying juvenile offend- 
ers, strengthening services for ne- 
glected children outside the court, 
detention programs and staffing, ar- 
chitectural design of juvenile court 
and administrative staff quarters, and 
referral policies between the court 
and police. At their request, we pre- 
sented testimony to state legislatures 
and study commissions. 


Special Detention Services in 1959 


NCCD’s services in juvenile deten- 
tion continue to raise the level of 
detention and shelter care. In our 
work in this area, we have stressed 
the control of admission, because 
where new detention homes are built, 
the use of detention is all too often 
increased and tends to serve as a sub- 
stitute for prehearing casework. 

Our staff specialist has provided 
local and statewide consultation for 
state detention consultants in New 
York, Michigan, and Pennsylvania to 
help develop state detention stand- 
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ards; to assist in problems of regional 
detention; and to promote the dis- 
semination of information on admis- 
sions control. In Maryland, where 
state responsibility for detention-study 
facilities already exists, we have pro- 
vided field consultation in building 
design, intake, staffing, and program. 
County and municipal field consulta- 
tion this year has dealt primarily with 
problems of intake, building design, 
and staffing. 

We have carried on consultation 
service through correspondence on a 
day-to-day basis, responding to memo- 
randa from our field offices and to 
letters from all parts of the United 
States requesting information, ex- 
planation of standards, data about 
the experience of other communities 
in solving detention and shelter prob- 
lems, and working out building and 
operating costs. Our replies often spell 
the difference between jail-like and 
well-designed detention quarters; be- 
tween insufficient custodial staff and 
adequate personnel with professional 
guidance; between enforced idleness 
and a constructive program. When 
requests require field visits, referral 
is usually made to our regional offices. 

Analyses of detention home and 
juvenile court building plans form a 
major part of our detention service, 
because the design of the building 
often determines the type of staff and 
program to be employed. Almost 
all jurisdictions planning detention 
buildings have requested our detailed 
analysis of their preliminary plans. 
We made numerous field trips to ad- 
vise on Maryland’s new state diag- 
nostic-detention center, the Arlington 
(Va.) regional detention home, the 
St. Louis juvenile court, and Milwau- 
kee’s new juvenile court and deten- 
tion home. 
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Development of a national inven- 
tory of detention homes continued 
this year with broadened coverage. 
As a result, we were able to assist the 
Institute of Local and State Govern- 
ments of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania by supplying statistical data for 
their survey, “Comparison of Expen- 
ditures and Estimated Standard Costs 
for Selected Juvenile Delinquency 
Services.” This study highlighted the 
wide variation in the use of detention 
and per diem cost. It also showed how 
ten typical large city detention homes 
could raise their generally low level 
of care through a higher per diem 
cost, while saving 2.7 million dollars 
by applying effective admission con- 
trols. The savings could be used for 
increased and improved probation 
and institutional services. 

In addition to participating in these 
varied surveys, the NCCD director of 
detention services completed a re- 
gional detention study in New Jersey 
and critically reviewed detention sur- 
veys made by our staff in other parts 
of the country. 


Legal Consultation 


You are familiar with the legal 
service we rendered through the prep- 
aration and publication of standard 
acts and “Developments in Correc- 
tional Law,” the annual article about 
legislation and appellate court deci- 
sions. In 1959, we gave legal consulta- 
tion to individuals and committees in 
fourteen jurisdictions—Alaska, Ari- 
zona, California, Delaware, District 
of Columbia, Iowa, Louisiana, Mich- 
igan, Montana, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Texas, and West 
Virginia. Consultation indicated the 
range of NCCD  services—juvenile 
court practice (Iowa, Michigan, New 
Jersey, California); family court 


problems (Texas); sentencing laws 
(New York, Montana); correctional 
laws (Pennsylvania); probation and 
parole (Alaska). 

Requests for consultation came 
from government—administrative de- 
partments and courts—and citizen 
groups, which sometimes received staff 
field consultation. Unfortunately, cor- 
rection has no close contact with bar 
associations, nor has NCCD; we there- 
fore welcomed a request that we meet 
with a committee of the New York 
State Bar Association, which then used 
our services in a study concerning 
revision of the habitual offender 
(Baumes) laws. Court consultation 
included response to requests for in- 
formation on practice and opinion 
from members of two state supreme 
courts. We also filed briefs amicus 
curiae in two other jurisdictions, the 
District of Columbia and Delaware 
(the latter in cooperation with the 
Delaware Prisoners Aid Association) . 

In most instances, we provided 
consultation through correspondence: 
we made comments and recommenda- 
tions for California on two successive 
drafts of the Juvenile Justice Com- 
mission, and we commented on pro- 
bation and parole legislation for 
Alaska. We sometimes gave consulta- 
tion in the field, particularly in Lou- 
isiana, where counsel and the South- 
ern director worked on parole and 
sentencing legislation with the direc- 
tor and staff consultants of the Gov- 
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ernor’s Commission; and in Penn- 
sylvania, where counsel served as con- 
sultant at a meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Citizens’ Association at which 
an advisory committee and state off- 
cials reviewed existing legislation and 
problems of their revision. 


The Coming Year 


This report has by no means in- 
cluded all the services of our field 
staff rendered during 1959, but it does 
represent the many kinds of service 
requests to which we responded. The 
development of state Citizen Action 
Program committees has brought a 
heavy increase in these requests, and 
many of them have been answered by 
consultants assigned to the commit- 
tees in those states and many by re- 
gional staff. Previously, these services 
have not been considered part of the 
regular operating program because 
they were financed largely by founda- 
tion funds. Now, however, newly or- 
ganized citizen committees must be 
placed on a self-sustaining basis, and 
so the consultation work of our state 
committee staff will be part of our 
regular field services. With the addi- 
tion of new state committees with 
full-time staff, and with a steadily 
mounting volume of requests, we an- 
ticipate that our report in the July, 
1961 issue of CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 
will reflect a gratifying increase in 
both the variety and volume of field 
service. 
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Letters to 


Commitment Procedure 


May 3, 1960 


To THE EpiTor: 

I have read with interest Richard 
A. McGee’s article, ‘“The Administra- 
tion of Justice: the Correctional Pro- 
cess” in the NPPA Journat of July, 
1959. 

I agree with his statement, on page 
237, that “One part of the fault is 
the law which permits the courts to 
sentence directly to a reformatory.” 
This was also the law in Israel until 
1955. In April of that year the Youth 
Protection Rules (institutions) 5715- 
1955 were enacted, stating: 

Rule 1: A child in care [is] a child 
who is held in an institution by an 
order of the court. 

Rule 2: The Minister of Social Wel- 
fare will appoint a commissioner of 
institutions. 

Rule 5: The commissioner shall 
name the institution for the child in 
care and shall notify the court. 

This change in policy had the ob- 
vious effect on admissions to reforma- 
tories. Until 1955, adjudicated children 
were, with few exceptions, placed in 
reformatories. In 1960, the commis- 
sioner placed 50 children in foster 
homes, 150 in approved schools, and 
550 in reformatories. 

Thus a _ central administration 
places children in the various re- 
formatories, working upon the advice 
of probation officers and child guid- 
ance clinics; it transfers children from 
one institution to another, or from 
an institution to a foster home or 
vice versa, on the recommendation of 
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the Editor 


principals and supervisors: no court 
intervention is needed. 
JosEPH BEN-OR 
Deputy Director, Youth Protection 
Authority, Ministry of Social Wel- 
fare, Jerusalem, Israel 


a 
Chaplains’ Camp Project 


May 27, 1960 
To THE EpITor: 

The Protestant Chaplains of the 
Juvenile Court of Wayne County, 
Michigan, and the Boys’ Probation 
Department, with the cooperation of 
the Detroit YMCA and the Christian 
Youth Committee of the Detroit Com- 
mandery No. 1, Knights Templar, 
have been studying a pilot project for 
reintegrating problem children with 
society. 

The idea behind the plan was that 
among the young offender’s many 
needs is to see that society does not 
hold a grudge against him perma- 
nently for his offense. 

Last summer, twenty-five boys were 
sent to a camp for two weeks, where 
they could have healthful activity, 
good diet, and regular hours, in ad- 
dition to group activity therapy. The 
chaplains selected the boys upon the 
recommendation of the boys’ proba- 
tion officers. 

Probably the most striking feature 
of the experiment was that the boys 
responded very well to understanding 
and impartial discipline. They learned 
that no matter what their background, 
every boy had to adhere to the same 
rules, and that they might expect 
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punishment appropriate to the char- 
acter of the infraction, not according 
to that of the offender. 

From movies that were taken of 
the boys at their activities and at rec- 
reation, it was impossible for anyone 
who did not know them to determine 
which were the chaplains’ boys. They 
all looked like healthy youngsters at 
play. Understanding between the 
boys and society was further cemented 
by a visit to the camp of several of 
the members of the Commandery and 
their wives. They found that showing 
their interest in the boys often had a 
good effect on them. 

The experiment was more than 
satisfactory. Only one boy had any 
real difficulty, being unable to adjust 
to his surroundings. We recommended 
that he return to the detention home 
for study, where clinic evaluation 
showed that he was a pre-psychotic 
who might otherwise have escaped 
notice. But up till now we have heard 
from none of the rest of the boys by 
way of police reports indicating that 
they are still getting into difficulty; 
we assume that they are making satis- 
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factory adjustments. The probation 
officers whose boys were involved in 
this experiment were more than en- 
couraged by the results. 

The success of this experiment has 
encouraged us to take further action 
to provide such healthful group ther- 
apy. Again through the help of the 
YMCA and the sponsorship of the 
Commandery, we have undertaken a 
project to provide YMCA facilities 
for selected boys on probation during 
the winter months. We shall try to 
provide “Y” facilities for the boys in 
their own districts, and to get them 
involved in more wholesome associa- 
tions by separating friends who have 
formerly gotten into trouble together 
and encouraging them to form new 
friendships. 

We hope to expand both the sum- 
mer camp and the winter YMCA proj- 
ects; we believe that the experiment 
has shown two additional aids in re- 
habilitating the young offender. 

Rev. JosEePH J. KopERA 
Office of the Protestant Chaplains, 
Wayne County Juvenile Court, 
Detroit 
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News & Notes 


Stanley P. Mead, judge of the Con- 


necticut statewide juvenile court 
(First District: Fairfield and Litch- 
field counties) retired from the bench 
on April 10, 1960, his seventieth 
birthday. 

After graduating from Yale Law 
School in 1913, he engaged in general 
practice of law and served in the state 
legislature for ten years before his 
appointment to the juvenile court in 
1943. While in the legislature he was 
one of those responsible for securing 
passage of the bill setting up a state- 
wide juvenile court system, which 
went into operation on January 1, 
1942. He is president of the Connecti- 
cut Child Welfare Association and 
has served on the New Canaan Board 
of Education for over thirty-five years. 

e 

Mrs. Margaret Connors Driscoll, of 
Bridgeport, succeeded Judge Stanley 
P. Mead as judge of the First District 
Juvenile Court of Connecticut on 
April 10. 

The first woman ever to hold a 
high court post in Connecticut, Mrs. 
Driscoll has had a varied and distin- 
guished career. She was graduated 
from Yale Law School and admit- 
ted to the Connecticut bar in 1938. 
Three years later she was appointed 
deputy secretary of state; during her 
tenure in that position she helped 
establish child care centers through- 
out the state. She was the first woman 
ever to serve as prosecutor in the 
Bridgeport police court. For fourteen 
years she has been legislative agent 
and counsel for the Connecticut State 
Labor Council. She has served as 
board director or member of the 
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League of Women Voters of Bridge- 
port, the Bridgeport Mental Hygiene 
Society, the Mayor’s Commission on 
Human Rights, the Bridgeport Child 
Guidance Clinic, the Community 
Chest and Council, and the Bridge- 
port Citizens Committee for Better 
Schools. (“And in her spare time,” 
says the article about her in the Hart- 
ford Courant, March 27, “she man- 
aged to win the Bridgeport municipal 
tennis singles championship in 
1944.”) 


Mrs. Henrietta Lichtenberg Gor- 
don, director of publications for the 
Child Welfare League of America, 
died of a heart attack on April 26. 
She was sixty-two years old. 

Mrs. Gordon began her career in 
social service as a family caseworker. 
Later she worked in child placement 
at the Jewish Child Care Association, 
in time becoming supervisor there. 
For the last two decades, she served 
the Child Welfare League of America 
as editor of Child Welfare as well as 
its director of publications. She wrote 
extensively for professional journals, 
conducted many institutes for those 
working with troubled children, and 
taught university courses in social 
casework and in marriage and the 
family. 


Dr. Jessie Taft died on June 7, at 
the age of seventy-eight. 

She was Professor Emeritus of So- 
cial Case Work at the University of 
Pennsylvania until she retired in 
1952. She was formerly director of the 
child study department of the Chil- 
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dren’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania 
and was the author of many articles 
and books. An authority on the work 
of Dr. Otto Rank, at one time an as- 
sociate of Sigmund Freud, she pub- 
lished a biography of Dr. Rank in 
1958; the year before, she presented 
thousands of documents concerning 
him to Columbia University. 
& 

Glenn I. Wallace, Santa Barbara 
County probation officer and presi- 
dent of the California Probation, Pa- 
role and Correctional Association, 
died of a cerebral hemorrhage on May 
3 at Kansas City, where he was attend- 
ing the National Institute on Crime 
and Delinquency. He was fifty-seven 
years old. 

He started his career as a junior 
high school teacher, then became a 
counselor at Santa Barbara High 
School. In 1944 he served with the 
delinquency prevention division of 
the California Youth Authority; a 
few months later he was appointed 
assistant county probation officer. He 
became county probation officer in 
1949. At various times he was presi- 
dent of a number of community, so- 
cial work, and mental hygiene asso- 
ciations. 

© 

The new president of the Prison 
Association of New York is Melber 
Chambers, a New York City attorney. 
He succeeds the late Edward P. Mul- 
rooney, a former New York City po- 
lice commissioner, who died on April 
29. Mr. Chambers has been a member 
of the association’s executive com- 
mittee since 1954. 

€ 

William O. French of Columbus, 
Ohio, has been appointed assistant 
secretary of the Prison Association of 
New York and the American Cor- 
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rectional Association. Mr. French had 
been public information officer of the 
Ohio Department of Mental Hygiene 
and Correction and editor of its mag- 
azine, Motive, since 1954. For ten 
years before that he was a member 
of the editorial staff of the Columbus 
Citizen; manager of the Common- 
wealth News Service, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
and a member of the editorial staff 
of the Harrisburg Evening News. 
o 


The following is the text of a 
“Citation of Merit” which the Amer- 
ican Correctional Chaplains Associa- 
tion has awarded to Mrs. Sylvia Rach- 
lin, Executive Vice-President of Spe- 
cial Social Services and Social Welfare 
Consultant to the Community Serv- 
ices Committee of the New York City 
Central Labor Council: 

“For seventeen years of dedicated 
service to the children, wives, and 
mothers of offenders; for sincere and 
constructive aid to more than ten 
thousands of these unfortunates; for 
her steadfast adherence to ethical 
principles and ideals; for perseverance 
under difficult conditions; and for 
creative leadership in untried fields.” 

ie 


Brett Ginnings has replaced Mrs. 
Jane Aptekar as editorial assistant in 
the NCCD New York office. Miss Gin- 
nings, a graduate of Bennington Col- 
lege, has previously done magazine 
work in New York City. 


A World-wide Problem 


A United Nations report on “New 
Forms of Juvenile Delinquency: 
Their Origin, Prevention and Treat- 


ment” gives some of the names by | 
which delinquents are known in dif- | 


ferent parts of the world. In England, 
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they are called “Teddy boys”; in 
Western Germany, they are the 
“Halbstarke” (the half-matured); in 
France, “blousons noirs” (black jack- 
ets); in Poland and the Soviet Union, 
“hooligans”; in Italy, “vitelloni” (fat 
calves); in Australia and New Zea- 
land, “bodgies” (boys); and “widg- 
ies” (girls); in Japan, “mambo boys”; 
in South Africa, “‘tsotsis” (African), 
“skollies’ (colored) and “ducktails” 
(white). 

The report says that internationally 
the most important new type of ju- 
venile delinquency is the formation 
of gangs and that other forms of 
“new” delinquency, such as auto 
theft, traffic violations, vandalism, sex 
delinquency, alcoholism, and drug 
addiction, are also on the increase. 

The report, written by Judge Wolf 
Middendorff, of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, will be among other pa- 
pers to be placed before the Second 
United Nations Congress on the Pre- 
vention of Crime and the Treatment 
of Offenders, meeting in London Au- 
gust 8 to August 20. Among the parti- 
cular phenomena it discusses are the 
mass rioting that has occurred in many 
countries, particularly in the Federal 
Republic of Germany; vandalism, 
which the U.S. Senate subcommittee 
describes as “unequalled in our his- 
tory”; and sex delinquency, which in 
New Zealand now is “organized in a 
way not evident before,” is affecting 
children as young as twelve, and is 
showing a higher proportion of cases 
in which girls are the principal of- 
fenders. 

A study of the “bodgies” and “wid- 
gies” of Australia showed that they 
did not lack either intelligence or 
money. But “there was a very evident 
feeling of cynical hopelessness domi- 
nating all their thinking. Life lacked 
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a real purpose for them and a real 
security....” 

And another study of ““Teddy boys” 
in England showed that they, too, 
are “socially insecure.” “They are 
purposeless; the war still attracts them 
because then there was one great 
overriding purpose, victory; they can 
find no great purpose of the same sort 
in the world today.” The study con- 
cluded: “This sort of group movement 
must fill us with unease. Quite ob- 
viously society must protect itself 
against such lawless tendencies, and 
it must also try to solve the basic prob- 
lem of why such groups come into 
being in such widely scattered areas.” 


Crime and Social Change 


Another United Nations report at- 
tributes the increasing crime in many 
Asian, Arab, and African countries to 
social change; poverty, unemploy- 
ment, and urbanization tend to break 
down social institutions and lead to 
inequality, maladjustment, and crime. 

The authors of the report, “Pre- 
vention of Types of Criminality Re- 
sulting from Social Changes and Ac- 
companying Economic Development 
in Less Developed Countries,” sug- 
gest some measures to combat the 
problem. One is “controlled urbani- 
zation”’—restricting the movement of 
the population to the towns. Indus- 
trial development should provide more 
employment opportunities in small- 
scale and cottage industries as well as 
in the towns. Social services should 
expand to give, among other things, 
help to the migrant family adjusting 
to new conditions. Social insurance 
and social assistance measures should 
help maintain family life. The report 
stresses the need for more education, 
particularly for women. 
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Among other interesting points 
made is that industrialization has a 
more pronounced effect on juvenile 
than on adult crime; juvenile crime 
in an acute form is confined to the 
cities. The report further notes that 
since women are now able to earn 
money by either working for wages or 
engaging in trade, it is “easier for 
them to break their marriage ties and 
to rebel against the inferior status 
imposed on them by certain tradition- 
al systems.” Indeed, one cause of in- 
creased crime in newly industrialized 
countries is that those who come to 
the urban centers must comply with 
the official laws and regulations which 
they seldom accept as an intrinsic part 
of their rural cultures. 

Other factors thought to account 
for the emergence of crime in urban 
areas include the educational system’s 
failure to meet the needs of students; 
the “low quality” of literature and 
entertainment in urban areas; admin- 
istrative failures, such as “scandal 
among high officials” and inadequate 
police protection; and legal short- 
comings, such as loopholes in legis- 
lation. 

Finally, the report stresses the need 
for reliable statistics and the need 
for caution in comparing statistics, 
for many countries define their cat- 
egories of crimes and offenders dif- 
ferently. 

s 


Training for Prison Officers 


The Staff Training College at 
Wakefield, Yorkshire, is attempting to 
effect a silent revolution in the British 
prison service. 

The College provides eight-weeks’ 
training courses for recruits, shorter 
refresher courses for prison officers 
who have been at work for years, 
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and special courses for prison gov- 
ernors and chief officers. 

Men joining the British prison 
service as beginners (they must be 
between twenty-one and forty years 
old) first have six weeks’ training 
in a prison or Borstal institution. 
Then they go to Wakefield where, 
besides some basic law and security 
training, they receive lectures from 
a probation officer, an aftercare work- 
er, and a prison psychiatrist, who 
describe to them modern methods 
of group counseling and man-man- 
agement. Lectures of this kind are 
also given at the refresher courses; 
there the prison officers divide into 
groups to discuss the questions that 
are raised. 

Derrick Sington, in “Changing the 
Attitudes of Prison Officers” in the 
March, 1960 issue of the American 
Journal of Correction, points out 
that the College’s success is encourag- 
ing, though it will take some time to 
re-educate all the 5,000 officers of the 
prison service in Britain. At present, 
not more than 250 a year are attend- 
ing the “refresher courses.” 


Prisoners’ Pay 


A proposal that, as far as possible, 
prison labor be organized and paid 
in the same way as free labor will be 
placed before the Second United Na- 
tions Congress on the Prevention of 
Crime and Treatment of Offenders. 
It is one of a series of proposals in a 
UN Secretariat report, “The Integra- 
tion of Prison Labor with the Nation- 
al Economy, Including the Remu- 
neration of Prisoners,” which seeks 
a “gradual process of integrating 
prison labor with free labor and of 
applying the principle of equal re- 
muneration.” The report maintains 
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that such integration would deal with 
the problem of competition between 
prison and free labor. 

The report suggests that prison 
labor should have the protective, se- 
curity, and economic advantages avail- 
able to free labor. The prisoners them- 
selves, with the cooperation of em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations, 
could organize labor cooperatives. In- 
tegration could be assisted by in- 
creasing the number of open and 
semi-open institutions and establish- 
ing industries in them; by allowing 
more prisoners to work outside the 
institution; by abolishing penalties 
involving short periods of incarcera- 
tion; and by establishing aftercare 
services, particularly for finding em- 
ployment for prisoners on their re- 
lease. 

According to the report, the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal work 
(Article 23 of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights) ought to be 
applied to prison labor. However, 
since it cannot be applied fully and 
immediately in every country, the re- 
port suggests that, in the meantime, 
levels of remuneration should be es- 
tablished which are “really equitable, 
represent a general improvement upon 
present levels, and will facilitate the 
prisoner’s rehabilitation.” Prisoners 
should be paid not less than 33 per 
cent of the remuneration for equal 
work outside. Deductions should be 
made for the prisoner’s benefit—so 
that he can accumulate a sum for use 
upon his release—and to contribute to 
the maintenance of his family, if he 
has one. Where prisoners receive pay 
equal to that on the outside, deduc- 
tions may be made for administrative 
costs, clothing, and maintenance, and, 
in some cases, for payment of an in- 
demnity to the victim of the crime. 
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The report quotes figures of the 
U.S. Federal Bureau of Prisons which 
Show that last year 4,356 prisoners 
employed in industrial work were 
paid an average of $33 per month; 
7,659 employed in nonindustrial oc- 
cupations averaged a little more than 
$3 a month for outstandingly good 
work; the remaining prisoners, ap- 
proximately half of the federal prison 
population, received no payment of 
any kind. In many European coun- 
tries prisoners are regularly paid a 
small sum for their work. Sweden, 
(where, in general, prison labor re- 
muneration is slight) is experimenting 
with equal pay for prisoners in the 
Vangdalen institution “with appar- 
ently successful results.” 

e 


This month New York City is start- 
ing to pay some of its prisoners be- 
tween five and ten cents a day for 
the work they do. At present all they 
get is a sandwich and twenty-five cents 
on discharge. New York State prison- 
ers are paid from five to fifty cents 
a day, depending on the job. 

« 


New Developments 


The governor of New Jersey has 
proposed to that state’s legislature the 
construction of a new 1,500-man me- 
dium security prison. 

The American Correctional Asso- 
ciation stated it is “highly gratified” 
by the proposal, since the new prison 
would be “a major step forward in 
the long campaign to get rid of the 
frightful, overcrowded, ancient New 
Jersey State Prison” at Trenton. One 
section of the Trenton Prison was 
built well over a century ago; the 
cells, said the ACA, are dungeon-like 
and airless, and unfit for one man to 
live in, let alone for the three or four 
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men who are often herded in together 
for lack of other accomodation. The 
new prison should at least make it 
possible for these cells to be aban- 
doned; however, the antiquated Tren- 
ton Prison should really be replaced 
by a complete new institution, said 
E. R. Cass, ACA general secretary. 
7 

The Association for Psychiatric 
Treatment of Offenders has received 
$2,000 from the Sachs Fund, of Bos- 
ton, for psychoanalytic research on 
juvenile murderers. 

The Association also announces the 
formation of a Massachusetts chapter, 
and also of a Clergy Committee, to 
acquaint clergymen with the latest 
techniques in the rehabilitation of 
delinquents and to promote coopera- 
tion between the psychiatrist and the 
clergyman. 

* 

Two special commissions on Prob- 
lems of Insanity Relating to Criminal 
Offenders have been set up in Calli- 
fornia. One is to study laws and judi- 
cial decisions “relating to the criminal 
responsibility of persons afflicted with 
mental diseases”; the other will study 
procedural practices applicable to of- 
fenders who have, or claim to. have, 
mental diseases or disabilities. 

Governor Brown appointed Thomas 
C. Lynch, district attorney of San 
Francisco County, to be chairman of 
both commissions. Grant Cooper, for- 
mer chief deputy district attorney of 
Los Angeles County, is vice-chairman; 
he will be specially concerned with 
the commission on procedures. The 
substantive commission is staffed by 
Dr. Bernard Diamond, a San Francis- 
co psychiatrist; Leo Friedman, a San 
Francisco criminal lawyer; and Arthur 
Sherry, professor of law and criminol- 
ogy, University of California, Berke- 
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ley. On the procedural commission 
are Dr. Edward Stainbrook, Depart- 
ment of Medicine, University of 
Southern California; Dr. Marcel Frym, 
criminologist and psychiatrist, The 
Hacker Clinic, Beverly Hills; Robert 
Kingsley, Dean, Law School, Universi- 
ty of Southern California; and Wil- 
liam B. McKesson, Los Angeles Coun- 
ty district attorney. John A. Pettis, 
an Oakland lawyer, will be project 
and research director for both com- 
missions, whose final reports are to 
be made by June 30, 1961. 


A new national voluntary organi- 
zation, The Family Life Foundation, 
Inc., was established recently. Its aim: 
to strengthen family life in America. 

Its president is Philip R. Mather, 
a retired industrialist of Boston; 
among its other board members are 
Congresswoman Frances Payne Bol- 
ton, Cleveland; Professor Ernest G. 
Osborne, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Leo Perlis, AFL-CIO, New 
York City; and Mrs. DeLeslie Allen, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The Foundation’s main objectives 
are to find what makes a family func- 
tion successfully and what impairs its 
functioning, and to recommend and 
sponsor programs to strengthen fam- 
ily life. It will support research in the 
field, and will act as an information 
center and clearing house for old and 
new research and for information on 
the work of the many other agencies 
concerned with the family; it will 
bring these agencies together in con- 
ferences to discuss problems and pro- 
grams of action. It will support and 
carry out educational programs, in 
all media, for the general public, for 
young people preparing for marriage, 
and even for grade school children. 
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The Foundation hopes to serve as 
a national citizens’ group working to 
improve family life and the family’s 
contribution to a stable society; it 
believes its work can also help remedy 
the national problems of divorce, de- 
linquency, and emotional and mental 
illness. 

* 

The first institute for judges of In- 
diana’s juvenile and criminal courts 
will be held August 25 to 27 at Wa- 
bash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. It is 
sponsored by the advisory committee 
of judges of the NCCD Indiana Cit- 
izens Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency. All judges in Indiana who 
deal with juvenile and criminal cases 
are invited to attend; the advisory 
committee will pay all their expenses 
for rooms and meals at the College. 

The Ball Foundation of Muncie, 
Indiana, has given $1,000 toward the 
institute program. 

Judge Harold N. Fields, of the 
Marion County Juvenile Court, who 
is chairman of the advisory commit- 
tee, will preside at the opening session 
on “delinquency proceedings.” Among 
other judges presiding and speaking 
at the institute’s sessions are Addison 
M. Beavers, Arch N. Bobbitt, Ken- 
neth Dempsey, Russell Gordon, Amos 
V. Jackson, Lowell L. Pefley, and Mer- 
ton Stanley. 

Other highlights of the institute 
will be a dinner meeting of the In- 
diana State Judges Association, a 
luncheon meeting at which Bishop 
Craine and David Baker, chairman 
of the Indiana Council, will speak on 
“Citizens’ Interest in the Judges’ In- 
stitute,” and panels and workshops 
on legal questions, probation and 
parole, psychiatric services, and in- 
stitutional programs and problems. 
The judges will devote their final 
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luncheon meeting to “Looking for 
Errors.” 


The 90th Annual Congress of Cor- 
rection will be conducted by the 
American Correctional Association at 
the Hilton Hotel in Denver from Au- 
gust 28 to September 2. The theme: 
“Corrections in Retrospect and Pros- 
pect.” 

One of the general sessions will be 
devoted to a discussion of the Model 
Penal Code by representatives from 
the American Correctional Associa- 
tion, the American Law Institute, and 
the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency. 

Arthur V. Huffman, Supervising 
Sociologist, Division of the Criminol- 
ogist, Illinois Department of Public 
Safety, Joliet, is chairman of the Con- 
gress’ Program Committee. For further 
information, write to the ACA, 135 
East 15 St., New York 3. 

* 

The National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency (formerly the Na- 
tional Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion), with the National Legal Aid 
and Defender Association and the 
Family Service Association of Amer- 
ica, sponsored a meeting on “Legal 
Resources for the Indigent Defend- 
ant” at the National Conference on 
Social Welfare, held in Atlantic City, 
June 5-10. 

Joseph McDonald, of the Family 
Service Association, was chairman; 
the members of the panel were Junius 
L. Allison, associate director of the 
Legal Aid and Defender Association, 
Chicago; Thomas W. Rauffenbart, 
president of the Atlantic County Bar 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J.; and 
Sol Rubin, NCCD counsel. 
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The New York City Department of 
Correction was host to the First Con- 
ference of the Mid-Eastern Region 
of the Correctional Education Associa- 
tion, on Rikers Island, June 7-9. 

The conference theme was “Special 
Education in Correctional Settings”; 
workshops examined problems of in- 
structing mentally retarded, physical- 
ly handicapped, and emotionally dis- 
turbed inmate students; among the 
other topics discussed were personnel 
recruitment problems, professional 
standards, and basic curricula. 

* 

The Association for Psychiatric 
Treatment of Offenders and the West 
Side Chapter (New York City) of the 
American Jewish Congress held a joint 
meeting on “The Prevention of De- 
linquency” on May 3.A. Alfred Cohen, 
superintendent of the Warwick Train- 
ing School, was chairman; the speakers 
were Joseph Monserrat, director of 
the Migration Division, Puerto Rico 
Department of Labor; Dr. Melitta 
Schmideberg, of the APTO; and Dr. 
Martin Deutsch, State University of 
New York. 


e 
Publications 


The Children’s Bureau has issued 
the first six publications in its new 
“Facts and Facets” series, which pre- 
sents, in capsule form, opinions and 
information about juvenile delin- 
quency for members of the professions 
which deal with this problem: 

1. “The Children’s Bureau and 
Juvenile Delinquency” (30 cents). An 
account of the Bureau’s efforts in de- 
linquency prevention and control dur- 
ing the nearly half century of its ex- 
istence. 

2. “Sociological Theories and Their 
Implications for Juvenile Delinquen- 
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cy” (15 cents). A report on a con- 
ference called by the Bureau to dis- 
cuss “aspects of lower-class delinquen- 
cy,” and the relation between young- 
sters’ age-grade and delinquency, and 
between the family and delinquency. 

3. “Selected, Annotated Readings 
on Group Services in the Treatment 
and control of Juvenile Delinquency” 
(15 cents). Chosen to help practition- 
ers work with delinquent groups in a 
variety of settings. 

4. “Delinquency Prevention — the 
Size of the Problem” (15 cents). Sta- 
tistical data which show not only that 
there has been a real rise in delin- 
quency, but that the prospect for the 
future looks even worse. 

5. “Identifying Potential Delin- 
quents” (10 cents). An evaluation of 
some of the methods of identifying 
delinquent children, with the caution 
that such methods “overpredict, in- 
correctly labeling as pre-delinquent 


many children who (fortunately for | 


society) do not merit that stigma.” 

6. “Family Courts an Urgent Need” 
(15 cents). 

Each of these publications can be 
purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

Forthcoming publications will deal 
with the government’s responsibility 
in delinquency programs, the role of 
state agencies, training needs, treat- 
ment services, a comparison of ex- 
penditures and standard costs for de- 
linquency services, a survey of proba- 
tion officers, the adolescent and de- 
linquency, community prevention pro- 
grams, and police staff training for 
juvenile law enforcement. 

* 

The Bureau of Correction of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Justice 
has recently issued five reports by 
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John G. Yeager, director of research 
and statistics: 


1. “Prisoners in Pennsylvania, 
1959.” A report and analysis of state 
and county prison population and its 
fluctuations during the year. 


2. “Census of Pennsylvania Prison- 
ers by County, December 31, 1959.” 
The author comments on such points 
as which counties commit most prison- 
ers; the distribution of prisoners by 
race, sex, and length of sentence; and 
juvenile court cases. 


3. “Time Served by Commuted 
Lifers in the Bureau of Correction, 
1954-59.” The average time served 
was about eighteen years; the shortest 
time, a little over seven years; and the 
longest time, thirty-six years and nine 
months. 


4. “‘Barr-Walker’ Cases, or Special 
Sex Offenders in the Bureau of Cor- 
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rection, December 31, 1959.” The 
Barr-Walker Act prescribes for cer- 
tain sex offenders an indeterminate 
sentence, psychiatric reviews and 
treatment, and parole only under 
optimum conditions. The Bureau of 
Corrections also has a detailed report 
on thirty-eight Barr-Walker cases com- 
mitted before 1958: “Characteristics 
of Barr-Walker Cases in the Bureau of 
Correction.” 


5. “Narcotic Violations in Penn- 
sylvania Criminal Courts, 1933-58.” 
The report shows a startling increase 
in the number of defendants disposed 
for narcotic violations—in 1946-49, 
143; in 1950-53, 493; in 1954-58, 868 
—and suggests how this increase can 
be accounted for. 

All these reports are available, with- 
out charge, from the Directorate of 
Research and Statistics, Bureau of 
Correction, Box 200, Camp Hill, Pa. 


NPPA Annual Business Meeting 
Kansas City, Mo., May 3, 1960 
MINUTES 


Herbert W. Kochs, President of 
NPPA, presided. 

On motion from the floor, reading 
the minutes of the 1959 business meet- 
ing was waived, and the minutes as 
printed in the July, 1959 issue of the 
JouRNAL were approved by unanimous 
vote. 


Introduction of New NPPA Staff 


Milton Rector, Director of NPPA, 
introduced staff members appointed 
during the past year: 

Edgar W. Brewer, CAP Consultant, 
Western Office. 

Paul Kalin, Consultant, Midwestern 
Office. 


Harold Patton, CAP Consultant, 
New York. 

Don Rademacher, CAP Consultant, 
Southern Office. 

Herman Shepard, CAP Consultant, 
Headquarters Office. 

Ray Scannell, ACJ Consultant, New 
York. 

Willard Green, CAP Consultant, 
Midwestern Office. 

Joseph Thimm, CAP Consultant, 
Western Office. 


Association Activity in 1959 


Mr. Kochs reviewed the major 
events and activities for 1959: 
Will C. Turnbladh resigned as di- 
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rector and was elected to the Board 
of Trustees of NPPA. 

Milton Rector was appointed as 
director. 

In October, 1959, the Ford Founda- 
tion made a grant of $1,095,000 for 
the extension of the Citizen Action 
Program in twenty to twenty-five ad- 
ditional states over a five-year period. 
The Association, Mr. Kochs reported, 
is tooling up for the expansion of the 
CAP and will use the grant for or- 
ganizing new state committees and 
helping them become self-supporting 
by the end of the first year. He re- 
marked that seven of the eight state 
CAP committees organized under the 
initial Ford Foundation grant have 
done an excellent job developing 
financial support necessary to main- 
tain staff service. It is hoped that the 
program in all eight states will con- 
tinue without letup. 


TV and Horror Films 


The impact on, youth of crime, 
violence, and horror in movies and 
television programs will be studied at 
a working conference of fifteen experts 
who will meet in New York in June 
under a $7,700 Ford Foundation grant 
to NPPA. If positive findings and rec- 
ommendations result, the conference 
may lead to a more comprehensive 
action program. 


Advisory Council of Judges 

The NPPA Advisory Council of 
Judges, financed for another three- 
year period by a $48,000 grant from 
the Mary Reynolds Babcock Founda- 
tion, is launching a special project to 
study the problems and treatment 
needs of the youthful offender. 


Clearing Center 


The NPPA Research and Informa- 
tion Clearing Center was launched 
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with a $42,000 Rockefeller Founda- 
tion grant for an eighteen-month pe- 
riod. The Center, at NPPA headquar- 
ters, will develop information on re- 
search and act as a clearing house in 
the field of crime and delinquency. 
Dr. Hyman Frankel, of the University 
of Southern Illinois, will become its 
director in June. 


Association Field Activity 


Mr. Kochs reported that in 1959 
NPPA field staff provided consulta- 
tion services in 134 cities in thirty-six 
states and completed twenty-seven 
surveys and studies. These figures do 
not include services rendered in our 
eight Citizen Action Program states. 


National Community Study Service 

NPPA, Family Service Association 
of America, Child Welfare League of 
America, and Traveler’s Aid Associa- 
tion have established a procedure to 
provide communities with a total 
survey unit covering all aspects of 
community, children’s, and family 
services. Maurice Hunt will direct all 
surveys conducted under the auspices 
of the cooperating agencies. 


New Headquarters’ Housing 


Mr. Kochs informed the member- 
ship that a plan is being studied 
whereby a central headquarters office 
building would be shared by the re- 
lated agencies mentioned above. The 
purpose of the arrangement would be 
to minimize costs and increase effi- 
ciency. 


Financial Report 


Mr. Kochs reported that although 
the Association’s income has remained 
rather steady over the last decade— 
$260,000 to $270,000 a year—inflation 
has decreased the dollar value, and 
the number of staff has had to be re- 
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duced. However, foundation grants 
and the Citizen Action Program have 
alleviated a portion of staff and finan- 
cial needs. 

With our expanded program and 
demonstrated capacity for growth, the 
National Budget Committee author- 
ized a $200,000 increase for Chest and 
United Fund support of NPPA. Prior 
to this vote of confidence, NPPA al- 
located most of its increased income 
to existing CAP work. The total budg- 
et increase, approved by the NBC 
and to be sought from Chests and 
United Funds and from corporations 
and foundations, represents a 48 per 
cent increase over the budget granted 
for 1960 and will make it possible for 
us to gain public support for national 
leadership. To support the national 
and regional offices, CAP, ACJ, and 
the Research and Information Center, 
NPPA will need, within the next five 
years, an annual operating budget of 
approximately $1,500,000. 


Citation 


Hugh Reed, Assistant Director of 
NPPA, paid tribute to an “old 
friend,” Max Billman, Chief Proba- 
tion Officer of the Hamilton County 
(Cincinnati) Adult Probation Depart- 
ment. A citation will be given Mr. 
Billman for his belief in professional 
training and affiliation, manifested in 
his probation staff's 100 per cent pro- 
fessional NPPA membership over a 
period of thirty years. 


Name Change 


Mr. Kochs reported that, having 
been authorized by the membership 
in 1959 to change the Association’s 
name, the Board of Trustees had 


chosen the new name of National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency. 
The Board had been given 118 dif- 
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ferent suggestions; the new name se- 
lected was the one originally suggested 
by the membership in 1959. The new 
name has been reserved in the State 
of New York, and we will be incor- 
porated under this name by June, 
1960, at which time a new statement 
of purpose and other changes in the 
bylaws will be required. 


Bylaws: Proposed Changes 


Sol Rubin, NPPA Counsel, distri- 
buted to the membership copies of 
proposed changes in the bylaws. The 
membership read, reviewed, and dis- 
cussed them, article by article. Mr. 
Rubin noted where changes had been 
made and pointed out that some 
articles were taken unchanged from 
the former bylaws. Discussion clarified 
the meaning of the articles and of a 
few editorial changes. The member- 
ship also discussed Article XIII, which 
provides that two-thirds of the mem- 
bers attending the annual meeting 
may amend the bylaws, subject to the 
approval of the Board of Trustees. 
The consensus was that this article 
was a necessary safeguard against the 
possibility that a few members at an 
annual meeting would be able to gov- 
ern the membership at large, and that 
the article protects the Board from 
having to attempt to carry out un- 
workable amendments. Mr. Kochs 
noted that the article leaves the way 
open for the Board to return to the 
membership a second time to discuss 
recommended changes that may be 
unwise. He also pointed out that the 
system permits the membership to 
make changes from the floor and thus 
protects them. 

The proposed bylaws (to be re- 
viewed and acted upon formally by 
the Board of Trustees at its meeting 
in September) are as follows: 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL ON CRIME 
AND DELINQUENCY 


ARTICLE I. NAME 


The corporate name of the Council 
shall be the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency. 


ARTICLE II. OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of the Council are: 

To help develop effective juvenile, 
family, and criminal courts; to help im- 
prove probation, parole, detention, and 
other correctional services and facilities; 
and to stimulate programs for the study, 
prevention, control, and treatment of crime 
and delinquency—by promoting public 
education, citizen action and leadership 
in concert with professional officials, sup- 
plying consultation on and surveys of cor- 
rectional services, formulating standards 
and guides, drafting model legislation, 
conducting conferences and _ institutes, 
stimulating professional training, main- 
taining a center for the accumulation and 
analysis of information on crime and de- 
linquency, and publishing literature for 
both professional and lay interests. 


ARTICLE III. MEMBERSHIP 


The membership of the Council shall 
consist of persons who apply for member- 
ship and are accepted by the Board of 
Trustees and who pay dues annually. 
Members shall be classified as active mem- 
bers, contributing members, supporting 
members, sustaining members, and pa- 
trons. Active members shall be those who 
pay dues of $5 a year as a minimum. 
Contributing members shall be those who 
contribute $10 or more annually to the 
Council. Supporting members shall be 
those who contribute $25 or more annu- 
ally. Sustaining members shall be those 
who contribute $100 or more annually. 
Patrons shall be those who contribute 
during a single calendar year $1000 or 
more. Members who fail to pay their dues 
after reasonable notice in writing by the 
treasurer or executive director shall there- 
upon cease to be members. 
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ARTICLE IV. OFFICERS 


The officers of the Council shall con- 
sist of a president, one or more vice- 
presidents, a treasurer, and a secretary 
who shall be elected annually by the 
Board of Trustees and shall serve until 
their successors are elected, and an execu- 
tive director who shall be elected by said 
board to serve during its pleasure. The 
board in its discretion may elect honorary 
officers who shall serve for such terms as 
the board shall determine. The president 
shall be ex officio a member of all com- 
mittees of the board. 


ARTICLE V. DUTIES OF OFFICERS 
The president shall have all the usual 


powers of president. He, or in his absence 
a vice-president, shall act as chairman at 
all business meetings of the Council. The 
treasurer shall have charge of the finances 
of the Council and shall report thereon 
to the Board of Trustees. The executive 
director shall be the chief administrative 
officer and shall be a member of the Board 
of Trustees ex officio. He shall be paid 
such compensation as may be determined 


by the board. 


ARTICLE VI. EMPLOYEES 


Other members of the executive staff 
and clerical assistants shall be appointed 
in such manner and for such terms and 
compensation as may be determined from 
time to time by the Board of Trustees. 


ARTICLE VII. BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees shall consist of 
not less than sixty and not more than 
ninety members as the board shall de- 
termine from time to time, to be elected 
by the members of the Council at its an- 
nual meeting. At each annual meeting 
trustees shall be elected in number and 
for terms of three years or less as de- 
termined by the Board of Trustees, so 
that one-third of the terms of trustees 
shall expire each year. The board may fill 
any vacancy occurring among the officers 
or members of the Board of Trustees for 
the unexpired term, except that in the 
case of a vacancy occurring through in- 
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creasing the number of trustees, the ap- 
pointment shall be until the next annual 
meeting of the organization. The board 
shall elect a chairman annually. He shall 
preside at all meetings of the board and 
shall be ex officio a member of all com- 
mittees of the board. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
DUTIES OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees shall elect the 
officers, shall have general direction of 
the work of the Council, and shall ad- 
minister its funds. It shall report to the 
members at the annual meeting and at 
such other times as may be required. 


ARTICLE IX. COMMITTEES 


The Board of Trustees shall annually 
elect an Executive Committee. The num- 
ber of members of the committee and the 
number required to constitute a quorum 
shall be determined by the Board of Trus- 
tees. The committee shall elect its chair- 
man annually. It shall have the power and 
perform the duties of the Board of Trus- 
tees between the meetings of the board. 

A nominating committee consisting of 
five members of the Council shall be ap- 
pointed by the president each year to 
nominate candidates for membership on 
the Board of Trustees. The Committee 
shall invite each state citizen action com- 
mittee or council referred to in Article 
XI to propose at least one member, and 
shall invite each professional advisory 
council authorized in Article X to pro- 
pose several members. Each state citizen 
committee or council and each advisory 
council shall be represented by at least 
one member, if proposed. 

Such other standing and special com- 
mittees as may be authorized by the Coun- 
cil or the Board of Trustees shall be ap- 
pointed by the president, unless otherwise 


directed by the Council or by the board. 
ARTICLE X. 


PROFESSIONAL COUNCILS 


There shall be advisory councils of the 
national Council to include judges, rep- 
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resentatives of court and correctional 
services, and such other related profes- 
sional services as determined by the mem- 
bership with the approval of the Board 
of Trustees. The existing Professional 
Council, Advisory Council on Parole, and 
Advisory Council of Judges shall be con- 
tinued. Each advisory council shall be 
governed by its bylaws, as approved by 
the Board of Trustees. The councils shall 
develop standards of professional work 
and shall make recommendations to the 
Board of Trustees with regard to such 
matters. 


ARTICLE XI. 
STATE CITIZEN ACTION 
COMMITTEEES 


The Council shall help develop and 
promote sound methods of preventing and 
correcting delinquency and crime through 
a national citizen movement consisting of 
state citizen action committees and coun- 
cils. The Council shall appoint the mem- 
bers of the state citizen action committees. 
State committee members shall be selected 
from business, labor, industrial, profes- 
sional, and other civic leaders. The staff 
for the state action program shall be ap- 
pointed by the Council. Each state com- 
mittee may adopt rules for its organiza- 
tion and procedure. 


ARTICLE XII. MEETINGS 


The annual meeting of the Council 
shall be held at such place as may be de- 
termined by the Board of Trustees. Spe- 
cial meetings may be held as determined 
by the board. Twenty members shall con- 
stitute a quorum. Meetings of the Board 
of Trustees shall be held at such times 
and places as the board may determine. 
Twenty members shall constitute a quo- 
rum of the board. 


ARTICLE XIII. AMENDMENTS 


These bylaws may be amended by a 
two-thirds vote of the members of the 
Council present at the annual meeting, 
subject to the approval of the Board of 
Trustees. 





Resolutions and Motions 


The Resolutions Committee, con- 
sisting of Heman Stark (chairman), 
A. Whittier Day, James S. Henahan, 
Vincent O’Leary, and Ben S. Meeker, 
reported the following: 

Whereas major speakers at this Na- 
tional Institute have stressed the im- 
portance of administrative statistics 
and action research by court and cor- 
rectional services in necessary self- 
examination of their work and in 
achieving improved methods of oper- 
ation and treatment, and 

Whereas the National Probation 
and Parole Association has established 
a National Research and Information 
Clearing Center, 

Be it therefore resolved that court 
and correctional services initiate pro- 
grams of administrative statistics and 
action-research projects based upon 
their ongoing operations, and 

Be it further resolved that the Na- 
tional Research and Information 
Clearing Center of the NPPA support 
such research through its services. 


Mr. Stark moved adoption of the 
resolution. The motion was seconded. 
Discussion made it clear that NPPA 
was to “support” the research sug- 
gested by the resolution. The resolu- 
tion was adopted by unanimous vote. 


Whereas a committee appointed by 
the American Correctional Associa- 
tion has been endeavoring to secure 
modification of Executive Order No. 
325-A, dated May 18, 1905, and fed- 
eral legislation to the same effect, 
which prevent the employment of in- 
mates of state correctional institutions 
by agencies of the federal government, 
including the armed forces, U.S. For- 
est Service, Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, and National Park Services, and 
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Whereas such employment would 
be beneficial to the inmates and 
would reduce federal expenses, 

Be it therefore resolved that the 
NPPA support and endorse the ef- 
forts of the American Correctional 
Association committee to secure mo- 
dification of Executive Order No. 
325-A and federal legislation to the 
same effect, so that federal agencies 
may employ inmates of state correc- 
tional institutions, and 

Be it further resolved that NPPA 
urge the Congress to amend the fed- 
eral legislation, and that NPPA urge 
the President to enable such employ- 
ment by modifying the Executive Or- 
der. 


Mr. Stark’s motion for adoption 
was seconded from the floor. Discus- 
sion clarified that the resolution was 
adopted at a meeting of NPPA—not 
of the National Institute, as originally 
stated in the resolution—and the 
wording was so amended. The motion 
was adopted unanimously. 


Whereas the need for improved and 
enlarged probation services and facil- 
ities for commitment and treatment 
is obscured and efforts to secure such 
improvements hampered in commun- 
ities where there is no restriction upon 
the maximum number of children 
who may be detained at a given time, 
and 

Whereas it is recognized that over- 
crowding detention homes is detri- 
mental to the safety and welfare of 
the children detained at times when 
capacity is exceeded, 

Be it therefore resolved that maxi- 
mum capacity be legally established 
for every detention home in accord- 
ance with accepted standards of care, 
and 
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Be it further resolved that respon- 
sible authorities be urged to make 
every effort to protect children by se- 
curing sufficient probation staff and 
treatment facilities and by effective 
screening of admissions and expedi- 
tious processing of cases to prevent 
such overcrowding. 


Mr. Stark’s motion for adoption of 
the resolution was seconded from the 
floor. There was no discussion, and 
the motion was adopted unanimously. 


Be it resolved that the National 
Probation and Parole Association ex- 
tend its appreciation to the Central 
States Corrections Association and its 
president, Thomas R. Jones, to the 
Missouri Corrections Association and 
its president, James Carmichael, and 
to the Kansas Probation and Parole 
Association and its president, Marvin 
J. Hund, for joining with the Nation- 
al Probation and Parole Association 
and its president, Herbert W. Kochs, 
in taking the leadership for the de- 
velopment of a conference that has 
been valuable for all those attending 
and that has focused national atten- 
tion on the role of professional serv- 
ices in combating crime and delin- 
quency, and 

Be it further resolved that NPPA 
extend recognition and appreciation 
to Earl L. Petersen, general chairman, 
and to Delmar Huebner, chairman of 
the Planning Committee and the Pro- 
gram Committee, and to the many 
committee chairmen and their asso- 
ciates without whose labor and initia- 
tive this institute could not have been 
so successful. 


Mr. Stark’s motion for adoption was 
seconded from the floor. The motion 
was adopted unanimously. 
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A request was made for NPPA sup- 
port toward having a bill before the 
U.S. Congress get out of committee. 
The bill concerns an appropriation 
to aid research and training in the 
field of juvenile delinquency. William 
Green reported that the bill in ques- 
tion—the Juvenile Delinquency Act of 
1960, Senate Bill 694—had already 
passed the Senate. The Senate bill 
provides $5,000,000 annually for five 
years for direct grants to states and 
municipalities, public and private 
agencies, for (1) research and dem- 
onstrations; and (2) training of per- 
sonnel. The bill, now in the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee of the 
House, had been amended to delete 
the provision of training of personnel 
in the Senate bill and to provide 
$2,500,000. The bill was reported to 
be ready for vote in the Education 
and Labor Committee within a week, 
and the membership felt that much 
citizen support was necessary to bring 
the bill out of committee. 

A motion was made from the floor 
that NPPA support by appropriate 
action the Senate version and express 
this support to the chairman of the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor. The motion was seconded and 
was adopted unanimously. With the 
membership’s approval, Mr. Kochs 
directed the secretary to draft a tel- 
egram to that effect and forward it to 
the chairman of the House Education 
and Labor Committee. (Note: The 
secretary forwarded the telegram, as 
directed, on May 4, 1960.) 


Nominations 


Members of the Nominations Com- 
mittee were Randolph Wise (chair- 
man), Albert Carter, Edward Hend- 
rick, and Charles H. Shireman. 
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The following, whose terms expired 
this year, were renominated for mem- 
bership on the Board of Trustees: 


Henrietta Additon 
Mrs. Julius Ochs Adler 
Chester A. Allen 
Donald H. Black 
Franklin F. Bruder 
Joseph Y. Cheney 
Hon. Irving Ben 


Cooper 


William Dean Embree 
Lewis W. Francis, Jr. 
Curtiss E. Frank 
Hon. Edwin L. Garvin 
Dr. G. I. Giardini 
Irving W. Halpern 
Dr. Garrett Heyns 


Karl Holton 
Peter Howard 
Orie R. Kelly 


Herbert W. Kochs 
Charles M. Love 
Arthur T. Lyman 

J. Kirby McDonough 
Alfred H. Morton 
Joseph P. Murphy 


Byron Nichols 


New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
Florida 


New York 
New Jersey 
New York 
Illinois 

New York 
Pennsylvania 
New York 
Washington 
California 
California 
New York 
Illinois 

West Virginia 
Massachusetts 
‘Texas 

New York 
New Jersey 
Michigan 
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Rt. Rev. Msgr. John Washington, 
O’Grady D.C. 
Hon. Paul C. Reardon Massachusetts 


George J. Reed Washington, 
Dt. 
Hon. Scovel 
Richardson New York 


Hon. George W. Smyth New York 


Heman G. Stark California 
Harold W. Story Wisconsin 
Randall Swanberg Montana 
Rodney C. Ward New York 
Charles F. Zeltner New York 


The following persons were newly 
elected to the Board: 


Robert W. Knauft Ohio 
Ben S. Meeker Illinois 
Russell G. Oswald New York 
Elizabeth Glenn 

Ravdin, M.D. Pennsylvania 


Mr. Wise moved that the nomina- 
tions submitted by the Nominations 
Committee be adopted. The motion 
was seconded from the floor and was 
adopted by unanimous vote. 


Mitton G. REcToR 
Director 
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Employment Opportunities 


[Employment opportunities not included 
below because of CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 
publication deadlines are described in a 
mimeographed announcement available at 
request from the Midwestern office of the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 
1536 Vincennes Avenue, Chicago Heights, 
Illinois. ] 


Saint Anthony, Idaho 


Social Worker, Industrial Training 
School. Minimum age: 23. Minimum 
qualifications: (a) B.S., major in sociology, 
or M.S.W.; (b) knowledge of social work 
principles, counseling; elementary knowl- 
edge of planning and developing social 
services; (c) ability to write and speak 
clearly; to establish working relationships 
with individuals, organizations, and com- 
munity groups. Starting salary, $4,500 to 
$6,000, dependent on qualifications. Write 
to Winston G. Taylor, Box 40, St. An- 
thony, Idaho. 


Iowa 


Psychologists, Iowa State Penitentiary, 
Ft. Madison, and Men’s Reformatory, 
Anamosa. M.A. and one year’s experience. 
Salary, $6,240 to $9,900; starting salary 
dependent on qualifications. Write to Har- 
lan Schooler, Personnel Officer, Board of 
Control of State Institutions, State Office 
Building, Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


Ohio 
Case Analyst (Social Worker IV). As- 
sist in case analysis for Pardon and Parole 
Commission. Assist Secretary and Com- 
mission in research and publication proj- 
ects. Screen all mail addressed to Com- 
mission requesting parole action or re- 


consideration. M.S.W. and 5 years’ ex- 
perience in casework, preferably in cor- 


rection. Starting salary, $6,900 to $8,280. 
Write to Ohio Pardon and Parole Com- 
mission, Room 307, Wyandotte Bldg., 21 
W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Supervisors (2), male and female, ju- 
venile division of Court of Common Pleas. 
Supervision of 6 probation officers with 
varying degrees of experience, training; 
administration; participation in commu- 
nity relations program. M.S.W. Starting 
salary, $6,500. Write to Fred Fragner, 
Chief Probation Officer, Hamilton County 
Juvenile Court Center, 2020 Auburn Ave., 
Cincinnati 19, Ohio. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Supervisor, Casework Services, juvenile 
court, responsible for casework of 6 pro 
bation officers. M.S.W., 3 years’ casework, 
one year supervision experience. Salary, 
$5,772 to $7,368. 

Juvenile Probation Officer II. M.S.W. 
and 2 years’ casework experience. Salary, 
$5,224 to $6,684. 

Juvenile Probation Officer I. MS.W. 
or bachelor’s degree and 2 years’ case- 
work experience. Salary, $4,752 to $5,772. 

Apply to C. Boyd McDivitt, Chief Pro- 
bation Officer, Allegheny County Juvenile 
Court, 3333 Forbes Ave., Pittsburgh 13, 
Pa. 


Arlington, Virginia 


Superintendent, regional juvenile deten- 
tion home serving 4 courts. B.A. in social 
sciences and 2 years’ experience in juvenile 
detention; certified by State Board of Wel- 
fare and Institutions. Salary, $6,520 to 
$7,900. Write to Hugh Reid, Chairman, 
Personnel Committee, 1430 N. Uhle St., 
Arlington, Va. 





Book Reviews 


Reaching the Fighting Gang, 
New York City Youth Board. Pp. 305. 
New York, New York City Youth 
Board, 1960, $3. 


A significant and fascinating devel- 
opment during the past decade has 
been the attempt to prevent delin- 
quency in large cities by working on 
the block with a “street gang.” Such 
group work in “inner city” areas, as 
described by Harrison Salisbury in 
The Shook-Up Generation, has pro- 
vided a wealth of information on the 
status problems and antisocial activi- 
ties of disaffected young people. The 
larger cities have been devising a num- 
ber of fairly broad approaches to the 
seemingly self-perpetuating delinquen- 
cy problem, with its accompanying 
waste of precious human resources. 

Reaching the Fighting Gang uses 
this extensive and carefully docu- 
mented experience to help us under- 
stand what must be done about de- 
linquency and how to do it. In a bold- 
ly experimental climate, several meth- 
ods have been developed for coping 
with gang-based antisocial behavior, 
and the proponents of these ap- 
proaches have attempted to learn 
from one another. The oldest ap- 
proach involves the “area” projects, 
pioneered in Chicago by the late Clif- 
ford Shaw and still being used by his 
associates. More recently, efforts are 
being made both in Chicago and on 
New York’s Lower East Side to pro- 
mote the wide-scale application of 
sociological theories dealing with the 
contemporary urban community. 
These projects have in common an 
activity-centered approach and a 


mutual reinforcement of theory and 
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practice. All are refreshingly free from 
the shrill assertions of claim and 
counterclaim, dogma and anti-dogma, 
and their efforts converge upon one 
goal: acquisition of applicable knowl- 
edge. “q 

This reviewer, who was at one time 
closely associated with the New York 
City Youth Board “saturation” ap- 
proach to conflict street clubs in high 
delinquency areas, finds the goals, 
methods, and techniques of this ap- 
proach abundantly described in 
Reaching the Fighting Gang. Remark- 
ably, not only has the “street club 
project” expanded in coverage and 
number of workers assigned, but also 
experience has demonstrated the en- 
during practicality of the postulates 
of those beginning days. 

Reaching the Fighting Gang re- 
views the situation after World War 
II, when the emergence of numerous 
conflict groups demanded unusual 
containment and correction methods. 
Eventually, the Youth Board adopted 
the “saturation” approach. A number 
of “detached” workers, assigned by 
and responsible to the Youth Board, 
work simultaneously with all major 
conflict groups within a definite geo- 
graphic area. Each worker is given 
a single “club” and works intensively 
with its members on both a group 
and an individual basis. His aim is to 
lead them toward a constructive, self- 
fulfilling participation in community 
life. When the worker sees evidence 
that the members and their leader 
have exchanged antisocial behavior 
for healthier personal, vocational, and 
social adjustments, this change con- 
stitutes successful termination and the 
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worker is reassigned. Because the 
“street club project” is the first large- 
scale endeavor of its kind to be di- 
rected, operated, and supported by a 
government agency, the Youth Board 
experience is unique. 

Reaching the Fighting Gang con- 
tains a considerable amount of valu- 
able, well-documented information 
about these fighting groups—their acti- 
vities, identifications, leadership, or- 
ganization, and life expectancy; it 
analyzes their intergroup conflict and 
examines the methods the Youth 
Board has developed to protect the 
community and resolve hostilities, but 
it allots far more space to the nature 
of the street workers’ service. From 
the standpoint of reader interest and 
actual learning opportunity for both 
layman and professional, these are 
the most rewarding chapters. The 
reader finds real excitement in the 
boys’ maturation as they respond to 
their workers’ professional skill and 
experience. While one is always aware 
of the many individual and social ills 
to which these boys are heir, the book 
emphasizes their positive qualities 
and their thoroughly human aspira- 
tions. It gives us a faith in the po- 
tential of youth—a tonic approach 
for readers so often disheartened by 
current hysterical emphasis on young 
people as “alienated.” 

The reader will have difficulty 
choosing his favorite passage. This re- 
viewer’s choice would be found not in 
the valuable section which analyzes 
professional content and technique, 
but rather among the many recorded 
excerpts of actual contact between 
groups, individuals, and workers. The 
episode, ““Week-end Camping Trip,” 
discloses a wonderful picture of street 
club boys as basically the same as 
adolescents everywhere, but embody- 
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ing a singular mixture of city sophis- 
tication and childish timidity. Ob- 
vious, too, is their worker’s warmth, 
sensitivity, and responsible guidance. 
The worker tells the story: 

“We walked about a half mile in 
the snow. Everybody was afraid of 
every noise in the bushes and we fell 
down at least a half dozen times. The 
boys all exhibited tremendous exulta- 
tion at the deep, dry, powdery snow 
and the frozen stream and waterfall... 
We walked about one half mile to 
the farmer’s home.... A young lamb 
ran over to play with the boys and 
they started to run away and huddled 
around me.” 

When we become more responsible 
about the problem of delinquency, we 
will see that the differences between 
groups of people need not be so 
threatening as to necessitate only meas- 
ures of repression and strict control. 
At the present time, we can be grate- 
ful that the Youth Board has dealt 
with the difficult problem of juvenile 
delinquency and gang conflict in such 
a way as to highlight the tremendous 
challenge facing us: we must help 
these young people handle the many 
life-adjustment problems which our 
society itself has created for them. 

The book acknowledges Hugh K. 
Johnson, Chief of the Council of So- 
cial and Athletic Clubs, as having had 
“the responsibility of organizing and 
writing the first draft of this work.” 
Anyone who knows Mr. Johnson and 
is familiar with his vast contribution 
to street club work can instantly re- 
cognize the unmistakable stamp of 
his talent and great sensitivity in the 
contents of Reaching the Fighting 
Gang. 

RAYMOND SCANNELL 


Consultant, Advisory Council of 


Judges, NCCD 
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The Professional Houseparent, 
Eva Burmeister. Pp. 271. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1960, $4. 

Here is a book that everyone in 
children’s institutions has been wait- 
ing for: an up-to-date guide for house- 
parents. We have long been saying 
that the houseparent is the key staff 
person in a children’s institution, yet 
professional literature for the house- 
parent is scarce. Where it exists it is 
often too superficial or too academic. 
The Professional Houseparent is nei- 
ther. Delightfully written, profession- 
ally sound, very much down-to-earth, 
the book deals with all aspects of the 
work, from everyday routines to sex 
attitudes and education. 

The Professional Houseparent is 
concerned with children from six to 
fifteen years of age who are in insti- 
tutions because they are dependent, 
neglected, or delinquent. The empha- 
sis is on children, not on labels. Those 
who distinguish between delinquents 
and children may feel that the book 
is not for them. 

Eva Burmeister considers the prob- 
lems children encounter in group liv- 
ing in the light of child development. 
Data on the younger child have im- 
plications for handling the older child 
—and vice versa. Particularly valuable 
is the author’s ability to see the house- 
parent’s problems from inside the 
child and from inside the houseparent 
at the same time. There is real sym- 
pathy for and understanding of the 
houseparent’s point of view. Indeed, 
The Professional Houseparent may 
well become the houseparent’s 
“Spock.” 

The book’s fifteen chapters are in- 
troduced by a discussion of the growth 
of the normal child and of the effect 
on him of his parents’ behavior during 
the important, personality-setting 
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early years. It goes on to show how, 
when the child reaches an institution, 
the houseparent can give some cer- 
tainty and continuity to a life which 
has been distorted by unfortunate 
early experiences. “Some of the seem- 
ingly simple and homely things that 
go into everyday living in “groups” 
may add to the child’s confusion or 
can become the very means of restor- 
ing his self-esteem and confidence in 
the world. 

Too often, houseparents use the 
techniques for dealing with children 
in groups which they themselves ex- 
perienced when they were growing 
up. The Professional Houseparent 
describes, with examples, how differ- 
ent methods of handling day-to-day 
problems affect the child. Which 
method is preferable is unmistakably 
clear. The book discusses the impor- 
tance of the houseparent’s attitudes 
and behavior toward children’s food, 
sleep, baths, clothes, work, and play. 
The chapters on play and play equip- 
ment alone are worth the price of the 
book. They include a list of recom- 
mended supplies for the houseparent 
to keep in her own supply cupboard. 
However, nothing can buy the sound 
attitudes that permeate this book from 
beginning to end, whether the subject 
is religion, the handling of the Christ- 
mas season, the value of pets, or the 
ever-present problem of discipline. 
The goal of discipline is put simply 
as “not to have obedient, conforming 
children and a restful milieu for the 
staff, but rather children who are 
being helped toward as normal and 
healthy personalities as each individ- 
ual can attain.” The specific hints 
and suggestions for the houseparent 
are good for children of any age. 

One of the outstanding problems in 
operating any institution, from the 
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administrator’s office to the house- 
parent’s cottage, is that of finding a 
balance between regulation and flexi- 
bility. Too often the child is seen as 
a pawn, to be manipulated ostensibly 
“for his own good” but in reality for 
the smooth running of the institution. 
Eva Burmeister shows us how group 
living in an institution can be both 
firm and flexible. She shows us, too, 
how the skillful houseparent can help 
the child to “catch up” physically and 
emotionally by providing for him the 
normal home satisfactions which are 
her stock in trade. After all, what is 
an institution for? 

The typical social worker is too 
often naive in the field of child devel- 
opment. This book brings a knowl- 
edge of child development to enrich 
social work, and is free from the social 
work jargon of the graduate school. 
We need more books of this kind. 


SHERWOOD NORMAN 
Director of Detention Services, NCCD 


Alexander Maconochie of Nor- 
folk Island, John Vincent Barry, Pp. 
341. Melbourne, Oxford University 
Press, 1958, $6.50. 

Norfolk Island, lying ninety-three 
miles out into the Pacific Ocean east- 
northeast of Sydney, Australia, is an 
elliptical piece of land some thirteen 
square miles in area. It is noted for 
both its equable climate and its damn- 
able history. Today, Norfolk Island 
has fewer than 1,000 inhabitants, all 
relatively tranquil and _ undistin- 


guished. From 1840 to 1844, however, 
it was inhabited by an average of 
1,500 to 2,000 of the worst of Eng- 
land’s convicts, consigned there by the 
system of punitive transportation. 
These four years in the history of 
Norfolk Island are at the heart of 
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John Vincent Barry’s excellent bio- 
graphical study of Captain Alexander 
Maconochie (1787-1860), the man 
who was then in charge of the penal 
settlement and who used it as a 
laboratory for his ideas on reforma- 
tion in an experiment that was, all at 
the same time, extraordinarily pro- 
gressive, touchingly compassionate, 
and crudely naive. 

This careful evaluation of Maco- 
nochie’s life, written by a justice of 
the Supreme Court of Victoria, de- 
scribes with exquisite reasonableness 
—neither worshipful nor vindictive— 
Maconochie’s progress in gathering to- 
gether the wisest ideas in correctional 
thought, filtering them through his 
own keen mind, and then attempting 
to apply them. The results appear to 
have been singularly impressive from 
the point of view of correction; from 
the point of view of Maconochie’s 
career and peace of mind, however, 
they were almost unremittingly miser- 
able. Justice Barry points out that 
such paradoxical results not only were 
the product of inadequate facilities 
and inexpert, often treacherous as- 
sociates, but also were traceable to 
the character of Maconochie himself. 

Most American correctional people 
know Maconochie primarily from 
scattered references in various crimi- 
nological texts to his Mark System. 
Justice Barry’s book adds the first 
solid documentation to these teasing 
items. The story is worth studying 
carefully, both for its historical sig- 
nificance and for some administrative 
lessons that it teaches; as its author 
notes, the Maconochie story is “at 
once fascinating, saddening, and in- 
structive.” Justice Barry accounts for 
the fact that Maconochie made so 
striking a social contribution only to 
be repaid with “derision, hostility, 
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and neglect” in his observation that 
Maconochie was not subtle enough to 
appraise the social climate of his time 
and to cater to it at least enough to 
protect himself while he pushed ahead 
with his reforms. 

The bare details of Maconochie’s 
life are these: his first career was with 
the Navy, where he attained the rank 
of captain; during this period, he 
spent two years as a prisoner of war 
(unhappily, these are only sketchily 
detailed in the biography). In 1837, 
Maconochie went to Van Dieman’s 
Land as private secretary to the gov- 
ernor. His penal career began when 
he prepared a highly critical report on 
the operation of the convict transpor- 
tation system for the Society for the 
Improvement of Prison Discipline in 
London. The report, quite correctly, 
called the system a “moral gangrene” 
and charged that “its chosen policy 
was terror and its predominant fea- 
ture was misery.” 

Maconochie was subsequently al- 
lowed to test his own ideas on Nor- 
folk Island. His Mark System, as is 
well known, was a work program 
which substituted task for time. The 
inmate literally worked his way free, 
receiving time-reduction rewards for 
being punctual, industrious, obedient, 
and temperate. Incidentally, accord- 
ing to Justice Barry, Maconochie 
would have much preferred his sys- 
tem to current methods of psychiatric 
evaluation of sentences for inmates. 
Prisoners should, Maconochie felt, 
“be treated according to their acts, 
not their tendencies.” 

After his removal from Norfolk Is- 
land, Maconochie subsequently (1849- 
1851) served as head of the Birming- 
ham Prison, where his administration 
again ended in disrepute. Barry cor- 
rects, with scrupulous documentary 
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support, some slanders leveled against 
Maconochie’s work at Birmingham, 
but he also notes, and cannot explain, 
“the puzzling inconsistency between 
Maconochie’s philosophy and _ the 
practices found against him” by com- 
petent investigators. 

Justice Barry’s scholarly book is a 
valuable reminder of Maconochie’s 
work and a well-deserved re-evalua- 
tion of his career, particularly in view 
of the rather irresponsible allegations 
about Maconochie which have been 
appearing in British and Australian 
biographies of contemporaries with 
whom he was associated. That Macon- 
ochie now reaps in full measure the 
credit he so obviously deserves is a 
tribute in part to his indefatigable 
pamphleteering and to his unremit- 
ting public proselytizing. His vindica- 
tion may also hearten other pioneers 
who are at the moment suffering the 
slings and arrows of contemporary 
correctional sluggishness and indif- 
ference. 

GILBERT GEIS 
Assistant Professor, Department of 
Sociology, Los Angeles State College 


African Homicide and Suicide, 
Paul Bohannan (editor). Pp. 294, 
Princeton, N. J., Princeton University 
Press, 1960, $6. 


A Study in Indian Crime, Perin 
C. Kerawalla. Pp. 215. Bombay, India, 
Popular Book Depot (available from 
Orientalia Book Shop, Inc., 11 East 
12 St., New York 3, N. Y.), 1959, 
$4.75. 

The literature on homicide and 
suicide is considerably enriched with 
the publication of African Homicide 
and Suicide. Von Hentig has made 
studies of the relationship between 
the criminal and his victim, and more 
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recently Marvin Wolfgang wrote a 
penetrating analysis in Patterns of 
Criminal Homicide. The literature on 
suicide has been fuller. But criminol- 
ogists have not, for the most part, 
studied the relationship of the of- 
fender and his victim in a general 
social and cultural setting. Dr. Bo- 
hannan has made such a study. 

African Homicide and. Suicide is a 
penetrating inquiry into the sociology 
and anthropology of these two aspects 
of life-taking. Illustrative case material 
is presented for each of seven tribes. 
Those who believe that capital pun- 
ishment should be abolished should 
find much to support the argument 
that the offender is not in full control 
of his mind when he commits a crime. 
Though the cross-cultural compari- 
sons are a bit contrived at points, this 
is a very worthwhile book and is a 
significant contribution to the litera- 
ture of comparative criminology. 

A Study In Indian Crime, on the 
other hand, is a sophomoric attempt 
to describe the crime situation in Bom- 
bay State, and “is directed to an as- 
certainment of current structural pat- 
terns of criminal behavior, and _ to- 
wards isolating major areas of change 
therein.” This book was originally 
presented to the University of Bom- 
bay as a doctoral thesis under the 
title, ““Nature and Volume of Crime 
in Bombay State.” The earlier title 
would probably be more appropriate 
for this book, which mostly contains 
descriptive statistics. 

The author presents a large number 
of amateurish case histories of inmates 
in the Bombay jail. The classification 
of these cases is incredibly naive, as, 
for example, “the innocent criminal,” 
“the criminal by accident,” “the cor- 


rupt official,” “the occasional crim- 
inal,” “the hardened criminal,” “the 
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repentant criminal,” and the “white 
collar criminal.’”’ Most of the cases 
would fit into at least three of the 
categories, and the author does not 
explain what are the criteria for his 
system of classification. 

We need good comparative crimin- 
ological material, but A Study in In- 
dian Crime falls quite short of the 
mark. 

CHARLEs L. NEWMAN 
Director, Division of Correctional 
Training, Kent School of Social 
Work, University of Louisville 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


What’s New in Correctional Re- 
search, United Prison Association of 
Massachusetts (Bulletin No. 8), Bos- 
ton, December, 1958. Pp. 66. 


After discussing the nature and use 
of correctional research, Albert Mor- 
ris, who compiles and edits the bul- 
letin, reviews recent research on “The 
Types and Characteristics of Offend- 
ers as Related to Treatment,” ‘“The 
Effects of Police and Court Pro- 
cedures,” “The Role of Probation in 
the Treatment Process,” “The Char- 
acteristics of Prisons and Jails,” “The 
Jail as a Correctional Agency,” “Prob- 
lems in Prison Management,” “Val- 
ues in Studies in the Appraisal of Per- 
sonality,” “Studies in the Modifica- 
tion of Personality,” and “Trends in 
Correctional Research.” A _ selected 
(and extensive) bibliography of works 
quoted or referred to completes the 
bulletin. 


Sentencing, Law and Contempo- 
rary Problems (Volume XXIII, No. 
3), Duke University, Durham, N. C., 
Summer, 1958. Pp. 183. $2. 
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This symposium was drawn up 
shortly after the American Law Insti- 
tute and NPPA had each published 
their proposals for sentencing. In it 
Paul W. Tappan writes on “Sentenc- 
ing under the Model Penal Code” 
(of the Law Institute), and Will C. 
Turnbladh, then director of NPPA, 
writes a critique of the code. The 
other articles in the issue are “The 
Aims of the Criminal Law,” “Diag- 
nostic Techniques in Aid of Sen- 
tencing,” “Predictive Devices and the 
Individualization of Justice” (by 
Sheldon Glueck), “Sentencing Struc- 
ture: Its Effect upon Systems for the 
Administration of Criminal Justice,” 
“The Juvenile Court: Contradictory 
Orientations for Processing Offend- 
ers,” and “Comparative Sentencing 
Practice.” 


Crime and Correction, Law and 
Contemporary Problems (Volume 
XXIII, No. 4), Duke University, 
Durham, N. C., Autumn, 1958. Pp. 
200. $2. 

This special issue deals with the 
various theories of the cause and cor- 
rection of criminal behavior. Three 
articles which put forward the legal, 
psychiatric, and sociological points of 
view on correction are each followed 
by a critique. Other articles discuss 
“Correction in Historical Perspective,” 
“White-Collar Crime,” “The Nature 
and Effectiveness of Correctional 
Techniques,” and “Some Reflections 
on the Role of Correctional Re- 
search.” Among the contributors to 
this issue are Thorsten Sellin and 
Donald R. Cressey. 


Mental Disease and Criminal Re- 
sponsibility, The Catholic Lawyer 
(Volume 5, No. 1), St. John’s Univer- 
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sity School of Law, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Winter, 1959. Pp. 95. $1.50. 

This is the second part of a sym- 
posium on insanity as a defense in 
criminal cases. The first part (in the 
Autumn, 1958 issue of The Catholic 
Lawyer) dealt with the traditional 
M’Naghten Rule, which allowed that 
a plea of insanity could be entered 
if the offender could not be considered 
responsible for his act, or if he did 
not know it was wrong. In this issue 
of the journal contributors discuss the 
Durham Rule, which allows that a 
man is not criminally responsible if 
his unlawful act is the product of 
mental disease or mental defect. Prac- 
ticing lawyers discuss prosecution 
problems and defense problems under 
the Durham Rule. 


Seminar on Psychiatry and Psy- 
chology as a Tool for Lawyers, Bar 
Bulletin, (Volume 16, No. 4), New 
York County Lawyers Association, 
New York, January-February, 1959. 
Pp. 44. 

This is a record of the proceedings 
at a seminar on what the editors call 
the “X” element in legal justice. The 
articles, by psychiatrists as well as by 
lawyers, are: “To Break the Hold of 
the Past,” “The Lawyer of the Fu- 
ture,” “A Practical View from the 
Bench,” “Are Lawyers Missing the 
Boat?” and “The Client and You— 
What Are You?” 


The Lawyer and the Social Work- 
er, Family Service Association of 
America, New York, 1959. Pp. 36. 
65 cents. 

The Family Service Association’s 
Committee on Lawyer-Family Agency 
Cooperation makes a plea for a closer 
working relationship between law and 
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social work, particularly in connec- 
tion with such family problems as 
marital conflict, debt adjustment, and 
adoption. It has sections on the func- 
tions of the lawyer and of the social 
worker, a discussion of the common 
difficulties of cooperation, and sug- 
gestions on how they can be over- 
come. The committee also describes 
encouraging experiments in coopera- 
tion in a number of communities. 


Study on Traffic in Persons and 
Prostitution, United Nations, New 
York, 1959. Pp. 57. 50 cents. 

The chapters in this booklet are: 
“International Action,” “Extent and 
Nature of the Problem,” “The Aboli- 
tion of the Regulation of Prostitu- 
tion,” “The Legal Status of Prostitu- 
tion,’ “The Prevention of Venereal 
Disease,” “The Prevention of Prosti- 
tution,” “Legal Provisions Proscribing 
the Traffic in Persons and the Ex- 
ploitation of the Traffic of Others,” 
“Re-education of Persons Engaged in 
Prostitution,” and “Program of Ac- 
tion.” 


The Selection of Offenders for 
Probation, United Nations, New 
York, 1959. Pp. 66. 50 cents. 

This report is by Dr. Max Griinhut, 
Reader in Criminology, Oxford Uni- 
versity, in cooperation with the United 
Nations Secretariat. Since 1948, when 
the Social Commission of the Econo- 
mic and Social Council of the United 
Nations included probation as a prior- 
ity item in its social defense program, 
it has conducted seminars and pub- 
lished a number of studies on proba- 
tion. This report discusses present 
probation and sentencing methods 
generally before reviewing experience 
in England, the Federal Republic of 








Germany, and, briefly, France and 
Sweden. 


Courts for Adolescents, Hermann 
Mannheim, Institute for the Study 
and Treatment of Delinquency, Lon- 
don, 1958. Pp. 24. 25 cents. 

Dr. Mannheim makes a plea for the 
establishment in Britain of special 
courts for the seventeen- to twenty- 
one-year-old age group, as parts of the 
ordinary adult criminal courts. He 
briefly describes practice in Western 
Germany and in Sweden, and gives a 
full account of the Youthful Offender 
procedure in New York City and the 
Boys’ Court of Chicago. The appendix 
is devoted to “Some Observations con- 
cerning American and Canadian Juve- 
nile Courts.” 


Staff Relationships and Attitudes 
in a Juvenile Correctional Institu- 
tion, Robert D. Vintner and Roger 
M. Lind, University of Michigan 
School of Social Work, Ann Arbor, 
1958. Pp. 61. 

The authors have made a study of 
the Boys Vocational School at Lan- 
sing, Michigan, in order to assess the 
staff’s position in an institution that is 
progressing from custodial and puni- 
tive attitudes to a philosophy of reha- 
bilitation. The chapters are on “Or- 
ganization of the School,” “Institu- 
tional Goals,’ ‘Formal Rules, Per- 
sonal Procedures, and Discipline,” 
“Staff Group Relations,” and “The 
Conformity Orientation.” Findings 
from questionnaires and interviews 
with staff members on a variety of 
subjects are presented in statistical 
tables. 


A Look at Juvenile Delinquency, 
U.S. Children’s Bureau (Publication 
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No. 380), Washington, D. C., 1960. 
Pp. 50. 25 cents. 

This booklet, by Lincoln Daniels, 
Chief of the Community Services 
Branch of the Bureau’s Division of 
Juvenile Delinquency Service, is ad- 
dressed to the general public, parti- 
cularly to community leaders. A brief 
discussion of the nature and causes 
of delinquency precedes an account 
of various means of prevention. The 
author emphasizes the importance of 
research and the need for trained 
workers, points out the danger and 
futility of such single solutions as 
punishment (of the child or of his 
parents), recreation, curfews, and 
youth employment, and describes the 
many services which help troubled 
children. Services for delinquent chil- 
dren are described, too—police, de- 
tention, juvenile court, probation, 
training school, aftercare. There is a 
full section of recommendations for 
citizen action. 


Adolescence and Juvenile Delin- 
quency, Chaplain Harold E. David- 
son, Circleville, Ohio, 1960. Pp. 61. 

In the first section of the booklet 
the author discusses the normal char- 
acteristics and problems of adolescents, 
and makes suggestions, chiefly for 
parents, on how to deal with them. 
He writes of children’s need of love 
in their early years and their need to 
have limits set for them but to be in- 
dependent and trusted in their ado- 
lescence. The last part of the booklet 
deals with delinquency, exploring 


some of the causes, pointing out that 
society itself is in many ways delin- 
quent, and describing some of the 
tools for dealing with delinquent 
children which society either uses or 
misuses. 
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Youth Reaches Youth, Sister 
Maria Mercedes, S.S.N.D., National 
Conference of Catholic Charities, 
Washington, D. C., 1959. Pp. 71. 75 
cents. 


This is a study of a personal serv- 
ice project in which eight women col- 
lege students from Notre Dame of 
Maryland worked with a group of 
delinquent girls from St. Euphrasia 
School in Baltimore. The college stu- 
dents led groups in dramatics, creative 
dancing, art, remedial school work, 
and music fundamentals; one student 
worked with an individual girl. The 
report is based on recorded interviews 
with the college students and the de- 
linquent girls. The section on “Evalu- 
ation” gives the opinions of the di- 
rector, the college students, the group 
mothers, the faculty adviser, and the 
girls themselves on the success of the 
project. 


Disadvantaged Children and the 
World of Work, The American 
Child, National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, New York, 1958. Pp. 24. 

Employment of adolescents is dis- 
cussed in short articles on “The 
School Drop-out,” ““The Unedu- 
cables’: Hard to Reach Adolescents,” 
“Children on the Move” (the chil- 
dren of migrant workers) , “Children 
of Low-Income Farm Families,” ‘“Mi- 
nority Youth,” and “Juvenile Delin- 


quency.” 


Child Welfare as a Field of Social 
Work Practice, Child Welfare 
League of America, New York, 1959. 
Pp. 32. 75 cents. 

The primary purpose of this book- 
let is to help schools of social work in 
curriculum building and agencies in 
staff training. In it, child welfare is 
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defined and its characteristics dis- 
cussed; the final sections are on “Re- 
quirements for Practice in Child Wel- 
fare” and “Implications for Social 
Work Education.” 


Standards for Adoption Service, 
Child Welfare League of America, 
New York, 1959. Pp. 78. $1.50. 

This publication of standards deals 
with the following points: “Adoption 
as a Child Welfare Service,” “Serv- 
ices to Natural Parents,” “Services to 
the Child,” “Placement and Super- 
vision,” “Services to Adoptive Par- 
ents,” “Organization and Administra- 
tion of an Adoption Service,” “Adop- 
tion Services and the Community.” 
“Recommended Legislation” is cov- 
ered in an appendix and there is a 
final list of “Selected References.” 


Aid to Dependent Children, Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly, Inc., 
New York, 1960. Pp. 36. 50 cents. 

The contents of this booklet are: 
“Changing Society and Some of Its 
Effects on the Family,” “The Role 
and Scope of Social Welfare Today,” 
“The Purpose, Philosophy, and Ad- 
ministration of Aid to Dependent 
Children,” ‘Contributions of the 
ADC Program,” “Problems In and 
For ADC,” “Community Mobilization 
for the Welfare of Children Receiving 
ADC,” and “A Guide for Looking at 
an ADC Program.” 


Booxs RECEIVED 

Child Welfare, Dorotuy ZeITz, Pp. 
384. New York, John Wiley, 1959. 
$5.50. 

Mental Subnormality, RicHARD L. 
MASLAND, SEYMOUR B. SARASON, AND 
Tuomas GLADWIN. Pp. 442. New 
York, Basic Books, 1958. $6.75. 

Helping the Troubled School Child, 
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Grace LEE, ED. Pp. 447. New York, 
National Association of Social 
Workers, 1959. $5. 

Our Troubled, Youth, FREDERICK 
Mayer. Pp. 93. Washington, D. C., 
Public Affairs Press, 1959. $2.50. 

Understanding Juvenile Delinquency, 
LEE R. Steiner. Pp. 199. Philadel- 
phia, Chilton Company, 1960. $3.95. 

The Wasted Years: A Study of Juve- 
nile Delinquency, Jess STEARN. Pp. 
231. New York, Doubleday, 1959. 
$3.95. 

They Talked to a Stranger, LEN 
O’Connor. Pp. 276. New York, St. 
Martin’s Press, 1959. $3.95. 

The Jury Is Still Out, Irwin D. Da- 
VIDSON AND RICHARD GEHMAN. Pp. 
808. New York, Harper, 1959. 
$4.50. 

My Unwelcome Guests, FREDERICK S. 
Babi. Pp. 219. Philadelphia, Lip- 
pincott, 1959. $3.95. 

A Matter of Conviction, EvAN Hun- 
TER. Pp. 237. New York, Simon and 
Schuster, 1959. $3.50. 

Acquitted of Murder, WILLIAM SEA- 
GLE. Pp. 257. Chicago, Henry Reg- 
nery, 1958. $5. 

Equal Justice for the Accused, A Spxr- 
CIAL COMMITTEE OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE BAR OF THE CITy OF 
New York AND THE NATIONAL LE- 
GAL AID AND DEFENDER ASSOCIATION. 
Pp. 144. New York, Doubleday, 
1959. $3.50. 

Brotherhood of Evil: The Mafia, 
FREDERICK SONDERN, JR. Pp. 243. 
New York, Farrar, Straus and Cu- 
dahy, 1959. $3.95. 

The Eavesdroppers, SAMUEL Dasu, 
RosBERT E. KNOWLTON, AND RICHARD 
F. ScHwartTz. Pp. 484. New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., Rutgers University 


Press, 1959. $6.50. 

Handbook of Everyday Law, MARTIN 
J. Ross. Pp. 308. New York, Harper, 
1959. $4.95. 
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Manfred S. Guttmacher, M.D., The Status of Adult Court Psychi- 
atric Clinics; Henry Weihofen, Eliminating the “Battle of Experts” 
(October, 1955) 


ee 


Thomas Herlihy, Jr., Sentencing the Misdemeanant (October, 1956) 


Roscoe Pound, The Place of the Family Court in the Judicial System 
(April, 1959) 


ee 


Paul W. Alexander, The Lawyer in the Family Court (April, 1959) . . 


Helen Sumner, The Probation Officer and Case Recording (April, 
1958) ; Lawrence C. Larsen, Standards for Chronological Case 
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Thomas D. Gill, When Should a Child be Committed? (January, 
1958) ; William S. Fort, The Juvenile Court Examines Itself; Harry 
L. Eastman, The Juvenile Court Judge’s Job (October, 1959) .... 


Thomas D. Gill, The Legal Nature of Neglect; Norris E. Class, 
Neglect, Social Deviance, and Community Action; Merritt C. 
Gilman and Ruby Little, Treatment of the Rejected Child; Ralph 
W. Crary, Neglect, Red Tape, and Adoption; Dolores M. Schmidt 
et al., Facilities and Services for Neglected Children (January, 
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C. R. Bechtol e¢ al., Responsibility of Business and Industry for 
Employing Offenders; Leo Perlis, Labor’s Position on the Employ- 
ment of Offenders; Randolph E. Wise, Public Employment of 
Persons with a Criminal Record (April, 1960) ................ 


L. Stanley Clevenger and John M. Stanton, Should an Inmate Have 
a Job before Being Released on Parole?; Leonard R. Witt, Parole 
Release without Employment; Arthur Mann and William G. Raf- 
ferty, A State Employment Program for the Offender (April, 1960) 


Robert R. Hannum, Problems of Getting Jobs for Parolees (April, 
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Lila Rosenblum, Jobs for Youngsters (April, 1960) ............ 
Dale G. Hardman, Authority Is My Job (July, 1957); Authority in 
Casework (July, 1959) ; The Constructive Use of Authority (July, 
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Melitta Schmideberg, MD., Making the Patient Aware (July, 1960) 
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CASE TRAINING MATERIALS 


Ten separate probation and parole cases, to be used in training, have 
been prepared by a Professional Council committee of the National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency. Each set consists of extracts and summaries of 
probation and parole records plus teaching notes and guides for use in 
classes or training meetings. These are the cases: 


1. “Arthur Brown” (age 17): factors involved in developing a 
probation plan; applicable to work with either children or 
adults. 


2. “Peter Smith” (age 14): working with the total family 
situation to help the individual. 


3. “Robert” (age 14): casework from the completion of the 
social study to discharge from probation. 


4. Thomas Sanchez (age 14): use of the intake interview to help 
the client view a sociocultural problem and come to a decision. 


5. “Mrs. Howard” (concerning her 12-year-old grandson) : prin- 
ciples involved in the first intake interview. 


6. Extracts from two adult cases: referrals. 


7. “Martin Johnson” (age 27): a “crisis” interview during 
supervision. 


8. “Richard Roe” (adult): problems facing a parolee before 
and after release; use of environment to help him. 


9. “Harry D.” (age 18): casework principles and techniques 
used in meeting supervision problems. 


10. “Thomas Mueller” (age 21): non-support. 


Each case includes one set of teaching notes, guides for their use, 
and up to 20 mimeographed copies of the case record itself. 


one case—$2 sixcases—$10 eight cases—$13 ten cases—$15 


Please specify cases wanted by numbers shown above 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 
1790 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 
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DETENTION PRACTICE 


Significant Developments in the Detention 
of Children and Youth 


By SHERWOOD NORMAN 


55 outstanding programs in 23 institutions 
plans and photographs 


Admission Control e Building—Location, Design, and Construction 
Staff Patterns e Volunteers e Medical Program 
Coeducation e School e Library e Recreation 

Religious Program e Supervision, Guidance, and Clinical Services 

Staff Development e State Responsibility for Detention Service 


256 pp. $2.50 
Order now from 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 
1790 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 
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CRIME AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY | | 
A Rational Approach to Penal Problems | 


By SOL RUBIN 


“Stimulating and courageous . . . probably disturbing to those who have a 
strong emotional investment in a punitive penal system.” } 
—Dr. Gordon W. Russen, Canadian Journal of Corrections 








“Unique . . . because of its truthseeking and the author’s refusal to mouth 
sonorous platitudes . . . Powerful plea for better rehabilitation methods.” 
—Judge Oram W. Ketcham, Georgetown Law Journal 


“A written crusade for justice and common sense . . . Sound application of 
the ideas outlined in this stimulating book would go a long way toward ) 
preventing and controlling juvenile delinquency.” 

—Norman W. Hamilton, New York City Youth Board News 


“This book will help melt some of the resistance to change and stimulate 
thinking about possible better solutions based on principles of positive 
and scientific criminology.” —Overton A. Currie, Yale Law School 


Numerous college adoptions 240 pp. cloth, $3.50 paper, $1.85 


Order now from 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 
1790 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 
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